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HISTORICAL NOTE. 

S INCE the different parts of the connin’, whose remains arc described in this 
volume, were under various ruling families at different times, who did not 
succeed one another directly in the government of the country as a whole, as 
was the ea<e in Northern Gujarat and the Chalukyan dominions, and, as there 
are few inscriptions and less tradition connecting any of the buildings with 
them, it will be unnecessary to go into any detail with regard to their history. 
It will be sufficient for our puipose to mention the rulers of the several districts 
during the period covered by the buildings that arc described. 1 

The earliest dynasty with which we come into contact, when treating of 
the structural architectural remains of the Dakhan, is that of the Rashtrakutas 
whom we find cutting cave-temples at. Elura, not far from the modern town of 
Auiv.nuabad. At that time, and until their subjugation by the Chfdukyas in 
the second half of the tenth century A.D., they had the Yadavas as their feuda- 
tories in the north, who are said to have been, originally, lords of Mathura 
and Mtb-equently of Dvfirnka ; and it is to the patronage of this family, more 
than to that of the Eiishtrakutns, that we owe most of the old temples now 
found in tlm Dakhan. The Rashtrakutas had ceased to exist ns a ruling family 
more than half a century before the first, stone of the temple of Ambnrnatha 
was laid; and the fjihihura chiefs of the Kohknn, in whose districts it. was 
raised, had already transferred their allegiance to the re-established family of 
the Western Chfdukyas of Kalyanapura. 

The governing lords of the branch of the great Silfihara family that was 
set t led in the Northern Kohknn. were styled Malulmniidalcsvaras, and it is a 
record of the Mahamavtjal '■.< v/t ra Mummuni, or Mamvfmi, that we have in the temple of 
Ambnrnatha, which tel!-, us he erected the building in A.D. 10C0. He was a 
feudatory of the Chulukyn king Somesvnrn I., and held his court, at the sea-girt 
capital of Puri, which was probably situated in the middle of the island of 
Sfdsettc. 2 

The Yfidavns were, at this time, confined to the northern part ol the Dakhan, 
and had also transferred their allegiance from the Rashtrakutas to the Wes ten 
Chain kvus. When they first came south under Dridhaprahara they are said 
to have established themselves at Chnndrfidityapura, the modern ChGndor in 
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2 MEDIEVAL TEMPLES OF THE DAKHAN. 

the Niisik district, where he ruled over Seunadesa, the present Khandesh, the- 
family intermarrying with the Silaharas of the Northern Konkan. Their capital' 
seems to have been afterwards moved to Sindlnagara (Sinnar), further south, 

which was founded by Seuna- 
chandra 1. under the name- 
of Seunapura, about the 
middle of the 11th century. 
Some forty years later we 
hear of Bhillama III. making 
the impregnable fortress of’ 
Devagiri his capital, which 
continued to be the liead- 
r quarters of the family until 
its capture by the Muham- 
madans in A.D. 1312, when 
its name was changed to 
Daulatabad. 

There were, again, minor - 
families ruling small districts 
under the Yadavas, for we 
learn that the temple of Mahe- 
svara at Patna was com- 
pleted by a chief, Govana, 
Fiz i— Thcfort of Djuint.-ib.-id. . of the Nikumbha family, who- 

was governing in that neighbourhood, in A.D. 1153, and that grants were- 
made to it by his successors Soideva and Hemadideva, who are mentioned in 
another inscription at the same place. At Anjaneri is an inscription of A.D. 
1142 recording the erection of a temple, which mentions a Seunadeva who was, 
possibly, another small governor under the Yadavas, and related to them. 

At the Manbhavas temple at Yaghll is a long inscription recording the 
e±ection of a temple of Siva, a so Hr a or half of charity, and a well by a prince 
Go\ inda or Govindaraja. It also records certain endowments and gifts to the 
same by king Seunachandra II. in A.D. 10G9. The inscription gives a dynasty 
of petty chiefs who ruled for about four hundred years previously, and who - 
are said to have come from Dvaraka. 
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ARCHITECTURAL NOTE. 

W ITH but few exceptions the ancient Hindu temples of the Dakhan belong, as 
a class, to the style denominated by Fcrgusson the Northern or Indo-Aryan, 
which was practised under the auspices of the various dynasties that ruled 
over that part of the country which extends from the borders of the Chalukyan 
and Dravidian districts through North Gujarat, Central India and Rajput ana 
to the United Provinces and Orissa, during the period lrom the sixth to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth centuries A.D . 1 But. it is, more particularly, with that 
branch of it which was fostered by the Yadava rulers of the Dakhan and their 
feudatories, to which, in many parts, the term " Hcmac.lpanti " has been loosely 
and indiscriminately applied, that we are now interested. For the purposes 
of this account the term " Dakhan " is taken to embrace all that country between 
the Kri'hnii river, on the south, and the Tapti on the north; and from the 
Konkan. on the west, almost, up to Haidarabad on the east . 2 

In most parts of the country the building of these old temples is ascribed 
to a certain Hcmadpant, just as those of North Gujarat and the Kanarcse 

district' are placed to the credit of Siddharaja and Jakanacharyu respectively, 
while t hci'C of Khandcsh are frequently assigned to the Gavali Rajas. Who 

the latter were, if not the early patriarchal rulers of the Yadava family, it is 
impossible to say. The earlier eaves are ascribed to the Pandavas or Yisvar- 
kanua. and. like the temples, they are said to have been constructed during a 
single night. Hemfujpant is sometimes described as a famous phvr.uian who, 

in return for some great cure which ho effected, demanded the construction of 

three hundred temples ; 3 hut, more correctly, as the famous minister of Ruin- 
chandrndevn. the Yadava king of Dovagiri, who lived in the second half of the 
tliiri /*f« nth. century. This ’ Ilcinadp.ant, or llcmiidn. as he is also called, was 
a man of many parts who, in addition to his administrative duties, found time 
to compose several litcraiy works ; and. having been much attached to religion, 
lie is credited with having erected some three hundred temples. Having been 
in a position to command the requisite funds for the purpose, it is quite pro- 
bable that, like the brothers Tejnhpula and Vnstupala of North Gujarat, in the 

* Ilintorij vf Indian and Eastern Architerture, Itevlsed Kdition, 1010, Vol. II, p. 8-i. 

1 I'or n mate jirrci«r definition of die term, and iti extent nt different periods in the past, bco tiro Hambai/ Gazetteer, 
Vol. I. Part II, p. 103. 

• Similar fltorie.i nrc (old in other parti of India. Viltrnin.‘idityn of Ayodhyii is said to have built 3C0 templea, 
and Ilernaeliandra, the Jalna mtniiter to Kutrmrapjla of GnjariU, to hna-e crcotcil nolc“» than l.tOO. * 
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MKDIJEVAl, TKMPI.ES OF THE DAKHAK . 


tLirteentli century, be enused a good number of temples to be built 3 and 
started a revival in temple building which was followed b) r others. But the 
.earlier and more decorated examples, found in the Dakhan, were, as we shall 
see, erected long before his time. The true Hemadpanti temples are characterized 
by heaviness inclining to clumsiness, with severely plain exteriors. This absence 
of outside figure sculpture may be due to the want of sufficient funds, but that 
could easily have been met by building fewer and building them better. It 
is, however, more likely that it was due to the advance of the Muhammadans, 
ivho were merciless iconoclasts and who mutilated and destroyed all they found 
in their path that savoured at all of idolatry. Images displayed upon the out- 
side of Simples would only have exasperated them and invited destruction. It 
was. no doubt, the uncompromising attitude of Islam which, about this time, 
caused the building of many temples to be temporarily suspended, and which 
was taken up again iu later times, being finished off, or at least made usable, 
in a very rough and ready manner. 

Compared with the great number of temple remains in North Gujarat, 
the Central Provinces and the Kanarese country, those in the Dakhan are 
very few indeed, and this may be accounted for, in some measure, by the fancy 
there appears to have been for cave cutting, on which money and energy were 
exhausted, down to the tenth century at least. The Rashtrakutas were cutting 
cave temples in the living rock in the Dakhan while the early Chalukyas, tlieir 
neighbours on the south, were building massive shrines in cut-stone, and in the 
Central Provinces elaborate temples were being raised in moulded brickwork. 

The earlier buildings are now, without exception, very shaky and in a 
more or less dilapidated state. This is chiefly due to the material used in their 
construction the amygdaloidal trap of the country, quarried, as a rule, on the 
spot. Though a hard tough stone, it is full of flaws and minute cracks which 
render it very unsuitable for such parts as beams. The style of these buildings 
being trabeate, necessitating long beams in most cases, which were loaded with 
enormous masses of material above, the natural result has been that they have 
gcnoi.dl} cracked through the middle. In the temple of Ambarnatha, for example 
there is hardly a .sound beam left. But, so long as the supports at either end 
do not give way, and remain vertical, they usually continue to stand, though cracked, 
until the\ eventually collapse through the constant grinding action, at the fracture 
pulverizing and chipping the surfaces, unless supported by intermediate struts. 

A great deal of mischief has been done by people pilfering the material 
after the buildings had fallen into disuse, but not so much in these stone temples 
as m the older brick ones in other parts of the country. Brick was more easily 
handled than stone by the unskilled villager in the building of his hut. “Buil- 
dings are always best preserved in places little frequented, and difficult of access : 
or, when once a country declines from its primitive splendour, the mor- inhabi 
tants are left, the quicker ruin will be made. Walls supply stones more easily 
ian quarries, and palaces and temples will be demolished to make stables of 
granite and cottages of porphyry .’ 1 This is true all over India. 


1 ffassclas, Chapter XXXVUT. 
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ARCHITECTURAL NOTE. 


Tlie more decorated style of temple building in tlie Daklian began to decline 
soon after tlie Muhammadan invasion and eventually died out ; the hand of the 
salat had forgotten its cunning, or his removal to more congenial and remunera- 
tive spheres left no one to carry on his work. Under the sultans of Gujarat 

the Hindu salats, or 
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sntradaras, were encour- 
aged to practise their 
craft, with certam 
necessary restrictions, 
upon the magnificent 
mosques and tombs of 
their conquerors in that 
province, 1 and there, 
as may be seen in 
such buildings as the 
temple of Hatisingh 
at Ahmedabad, the 
descendants of those 
builders still follow 
out, to some extent, 
the traditions and 
canons of their fore- 
fathers. Other states 


l‘ii:. 2 — A modem temple. ' miners. Uinei oumco 

demanded their skill at this time, such as Miindu, Bidar and Bijapur. and, in their 
practice upon Muhammadan work they, probably, gradually lost their peculiar 
knowledge as temple builders. Modern temple work in the Daklian is m a hybrid 
style partaking, in great, measure, of local Muhammadan feeling, a fair example 
of which is scon is the accompanying illustration. Fig. No. 2, and the temple of 

Smidara Xarayann at Xfisik on plate CXII. 

The temples of the Daklian arc of no great size, that of Gondesvara at 

Sinmtr being about the largest now standing. One factor, in limiting the size 
of tv temple, was the length of the shafts of its loftiest pillars. The shaft, or 
that portion of the pillar between the top of the base and the neck under the 

capital, was invariably a single block. In their best work the Hindu builders 

never constructed a "shaft of two or more stones, hence the maximum length 
depended upon the greatest length of stone it was possible, with the means at 
their disposal, to get out of the quarry. As all parts oi a temple age in strict 
proportion to one another, it follows that the maximum size of a temple was 

thus limited bv the length of the pillar shaft. 

As already noticed, the material used in these buildings is, almost exclu- 
sively the Dakhan trap, and the masonry has been put together without mortar 
or any cementing material whatever. The blocks have been dressed to fit one 
another upon level beds, tbeir weight, and that of the superincumbant masses 
keeping them in position. Much , therefore, depended upon a firm foundation, 

1 Sec the Muhammadan Architecture of AhmwtaUnl, by Dr. J. Burgess, in two purls. 
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MEDIAEVAL TEMPLES OF THE DAKHAN. 


and this was, without doubt, a weak point. Veiy little was done in the way 
of excavating for firm foundations, the hard black earth or the solid rock, so 
often found at the surface, being deemed sufficient. Upon this was laid a bed 
•of great rough boulders from which the walls direct)}- sprang, the lowest, course 
of dressed masonry being roughly hammer-dressed to fit upon the uneven boulders 
(See Plate LXXV). Consequently, anv settlement or yielding of the foundation, 
as has frequently been the case, has caused the collapse of the walls above. 
For reasons of economy or lightness, brick has been occasionally used for the 
towers and superstructure above the cornice, as in the temple at Kokamthim. 
There is reason to believe brick was in much greater use in earl}- times, as we 
find it in the old Buddhist chaiti/a at Ter 1 and the other old temples at the 
same place, where they are provided with wooden door frames and beams which, 
in brick buildings, were afterwards in stone. The stone walls, which were of 
variable thickness, and far heavier than would be built at present, were run up 
in two shells— an outer and inner— the space between being filled in with 
loose boulders or dry rubble. There is a conspicuous absence of through or 
bond stones or clamps, and there are many instances where the outer shell 
has fallen away, leaving the inner intact and supporting the roof, so that a 
person standing inside the building would not notice anything wrong with it. 

With respect to the orientation of temples it was the usual practice to 
place those dedicated to Saiva worship to face either east or west ; for instance, 
Ambarnatha and Aundha face the west while Gondesvara at Sinnar and Malies- 
%ara at Patna face the east. Yaishnava and Jaina shrines may face these points 
and also the north, temples to Krishna being generally found facing the latter 
direction. Temples to goddesses are also found facing the north, while those to 
Ganapati generally face the south. 

Although many features are common to both, there is a very marked differ- 
ence between the style of the early Dakhan temples and the Chalukyan 2 of the 

r C ^!; and tW ' S rGVeals itSeIf mostl > r in tlie m - Jiara ’ or towers, and the pillars. 
The Chalukyan style was confined to a much smaller extent of country, and, the 

and of its origin and development being wedged in between that of the older 
Dravidian of Southern India and the Indo-Aryan of Northern India, it is, as 
might have been expected, a composite or mixture of both of these, partaking 
of the characteristics of both. Between the temples of the Dakhan and those 
o the north there is but little difference, and this is mainly apparent in the 
overs an pi ars. The towers in North Gujarat, 3 for instance, are clustered 

s,1:J,aTas ’ ^ lnch " rc made "P of a central main tower with smaller ones clustered 
around and .applied to its sides and corners (See Fig. 3). This pattern also 
penades Central and Northern India. The Dakhan Sahara rises as a single 
■over, with fretted vertical bands running up each of its four faces. The corners, 
b t een the bands, are filled up with horizontal tiers of miniature mams, 
diminishing in size to the top, which, in the treatment they have received, have 


. l' rC ^? 0, °° C i al Survc - V of Indil1 Annual Report for 1902-03, p. 195. 

= T t tt 'T °f lhe Ka ™ r ™ Districts, by Henry Oonaens. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujarat by Hr. J. Burgess. 
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ARCHITECTURAL NOTE. 


lost tlieir individuality aud have become mere decorative detail. There is a 
third variety of the northern Silhara which is made up entirely of vertical 
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I\q. 3 — Tvjxm of M/.arat. 

bands, the corners being a repetition of a modified form of i Ukhara but so dis- 
guised as tube hardly noticeable at first sight. This is, perhaps, one of the -oldest 
varieties of the northern type and is found upon seventh and eighth century temples in 
Orissa, the Bombay Presidency, Central India and as far north as the Kulu valley. 

The Dukhan temples occur singly, in groups of individual temples and in 
j)'tnr'!in’/a!finn groups, that is groups of five shrines — a central main building sur- 
rounded by four subsidiary ones arranged symmetrically around it. A complete temple 
consists of a shrine containing the object of worship, an antechamber before it, 
a large hall in advance of this again, with either closed in or open sides, and 
one or more entrance doorways, each with its porch before it. Saiva temples 
generally have a small detached pavilion standing out before the main doorway 
in which was placed a Nandi or Siva’s bull, Vaishnava temples sometimes have 
a similar shelter for a varuha or boar. 

The plans of these buildings arc either rectangular in their general outline 
or star-shaped, and revel in a great multiplicity of angles which are carried up 
through the walls and the towers ; and these, w th the numerous horizontal 
mouldings crossing them, break up the wall surfaces into a bewildering mass 
of project ions and recesses with their sparking lights and deep shadows. A 
reference to the plans illustrated in the following plates will shew, at a glance, 
how these are designed. The star-shaped plan is arrived at by revolving a 
Mjtmrc about its centre — in this case the centre of the shrine or hal* — the angles 
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MEDIEVAL TEMPLES OF THE DAKIIAH. 


being thus all right angles. There is, therefore, nothing very different between-, 
the plan.-, of the Dakhan temples and those of Gujarat and the north generally. 
Chalukyan temples have, as a rule, larger pillared halls, and often two — an 
inner closed one and an outer opeu hall. There are other variations of plans, 
such as those with three shrines arranged around the common hall, and others - 
where a number of shrines line each side of the hall, both of which are found 
at Balsane. 

The walls and wall mouldings differ little from those of North Gujarat, 
but more so from those of the Chalukyan temples. There' are four marked varie- 
ties, namely, (1) the much decorated with sculptured panels filled with an impos- 
ing array of deities and other images, such as the Ambarnatha and Balsane 
shrines ; (2) those equally decorated but with few images, most of the panels- 
being filled with lozenge-shaped ornament, little pillasters or arabesque, as in 
the temple of Gondesvara at Sinnar ; (8) those decorated mainly with running 
bands of arabesque as in the temples of Sangamesvara, Balesvara at Pedgaon, 
Eatanvadi, Devalana and others ; and (4) the latest with plain heavy exteriors 
and little or no attempt at decoration —the Hemadpanti class— like those at 
Limpangaon and Karjat. 

As the Dakhan temples are found spread over that part of the country in 
which the bulk of the older cave-temples occurs it would be natural to expect 
to see some analogy between the architectural details of both, but it is sur- 
prising to find how little there is. A greater likeness is found between the- 
cave work and that of the seventh and eighth century temples of the early 
C halukyas. In the first place, the cave-temples, beyond a small amount of orna- 
mental fa 5 ade, have no exteriors, and the principal features of the interiors, 
that vc can compare with the later work, are the pillars, doors and decorative 


n the pillars we find little in common so far as their general outlines are- 
concerncc , ut, . in their details, the cave pillars present some earlier forms. 
Ihe characteristic pot and the cushion capitals, and the pot bases of the earlier 
caves, such as at Earli and Elephanta, are not found in those early forms in 
I R ' s,,u< ' tu,a ' tem P le T.ork, but those of the later can, in some cases, be traced 
back to the earlier forms. The pot and foliage feature which, in the cave-temples- 
and m Us more stereotyped form in Gujarat and the Dakhan, is so universally 
used, does not occur upon the pillars of Chalukyan temples, but it is found as 
a very conspicuous ornament alone upon the walls of porches and in similar- 
positions. Figure 118 m Fergussons History of Mian and Eastern Architecture 
(\olume I, Revised Ed.) shows this in its simplest and most natural form as it 
occiiis upon .- pi-ar m cave XIX at Ajanta, and it may be compared with the 
same feature upon the pillars in the Tringalvadi cave (Fig. 10) and the temple of 
LakshmiXarayapa at Pedgaon (Plate LXXXIII)A Above the pot and foliage in 
t e first 1S scen the »*,*«*** face which is so much used in the ornamental detail 
— C;U GS aiU * 1C ‘ atrr ^ em ples. This is noticed more fully furt her on. 

,, :u.0 SSP iW U ' ,,inrt ' ,,p ° n P °* nnd fo,ia E c mcD:l> cr ,n TU Hhtory oj Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vo], 1, 
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The prevailing type of pillar used in the Dakhan is that which is found in 
'the Patna temple (Plate XXX), but there are numerous varieties as will be seen 
-in the plates which follow. They differ considerably from those of North Gujarat, 
and still more from those of the Chalukyan temples to the south. On the 
brackets, under the beams above the capitals, are found the little fat kicliaka 
figures, a kind of squat Atlantes (see Fig. 11 ), and sometimes rolled brackets with 
. a cobra head upon the rolls. The former do not occur upon the cave or 
Chalukyan pillars, but they do on those in Gujarat. A handsome type of pillar 
.is that in the temple of Lakshmi-Narayana at Pedgaon where the pot and 
foliage occupies a very definite position upon the shaft. In late temples this is 
replaced by a plain or slightly decorated square block. The style of pillar 
-seen in the temple of Aesvara at Sinnar, which is scored into a bundle of recessed 
angles all the way up the shaft, is rare. It may be seen again in the porch 
before a small shrine near the top of the defile at Lonar lake in Berar. Some- 
what like them, though not nearly so much corrugated, are those in the porches 
• of the Ambarnatha temple. 

There is less difference in the style of the doorways of the temples, in the 
three provinces compared, than in any other feature, except, perhaps, the decorat- 
-ed ceilings. Yet no two are exactly alike in their detailed reatment. Over 
the doors of the Dakhan Saiva temples Ganapati is usually the . presiding deity, 
just as he is in Gujarat, whereas in the Chalukyan temples it is Gaja-Lakshmi. 
The Jaina temples have, of course, as elsewhere, a Jina. Ganapati has always 
been a favourite deity in the Dakhan, and he is generally invoked at the begin- 
ning of a new year or any new undertaking. New ledgers are opened in his 
name, and his birthday is kept up with considerable parade, when his images 
are well to the fore. Being the god of wisdom and Siva’s favourite son, it is 
appropriate that he should be found in this position. As in Gujarat the hlrti- 
mulcha mask adorns the threshold of the doorway. The proportion of height 
to width of the door openings is, roughly, two to one, which is a very pleasing 
proportion ; and the width of the vertical mouldings on either side is often about 
the same as the opening. 

Like those of the Northern Gujarat and Chalukyan temples, the ceilings 
are a very conspicuous feature in the general scheme of decoration of the interiors. 
Being almost invisible in the gloom which ever broods over the deity enthroned 
in the innermost shrine, the ceiling of the sanctum is, as a rule, designed in a 
very simple manner ; but that of the great hall or sabhamandapa is often a 
veritable work of art. In the older temples these are usually domical in outline, 
though the domes are not constructed with radiating voussiors as western domes 
are. A ceiling, in its simplest form, is no more than one or more flat slabs 
laid across above four beams forming a square, which are supported upon four 
pillars or four walls. This is the case in ceilings of the smallest span, but, as 
the span increases, other devices are used to cover in the larger space. Triangu- 
lar slabs are then laid across the corners of the square formed by the beams, 
so as to reduce the opening to a smaller square set diagonally to that of the 
beams, and, if necessary corner slabs are again placed above these, and so on. 
. until the opening is small enough to be closed up by a single square slab. These 
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may then be carved and decorated, a favourite ornamental detail for these sim pler 
ceilings being the rosette or conventional lotus. Such ceilings are generally found 
in the side bays and comers of the hall. 

In the largest class of domical ceilings the distance apart at which the four 
main pillars are set necessitates the insertion of two intermediate pillars on 
each side of the square, and these are so placed that their points of support 
form the corners of an octagon within the square. From this, triangular slabs 
filling in the corners, the octagon is worked up to a circle which forms the 
base of the dome. This is constructed of ascending concentric and diminishing 
rings of stones laid upon horizontal beds, each ring being corbelled forward 
unr.il they meet at the crown, the keystone, together with one or more of 
the rings immediately around it, forming a pendant. These rings are kept in 
position by being locked within the mass of the filling-in of the haunches above. 
The under sides of these stones, which were, no doubt, roughly dressed before 
being put m position, were can-ed into rings of cusped and ribbed mouldings 
each little cusp having its own small pendant. ’ 

Much of all this fine work is hardly seen owing to the defective lighting of 
these temples; and, whether this was designedly so or not, it is hard to say 
Iheie is no doubt that an added amount of mystery and a feeling of the 
occult are gained by surrounding an object of worship with a mantle of gloom 
he powers of darkness deeply impressing the simple-minded worshipper with the 
requisite fear and awe upon approaching the sanctuary. Windows are very 
se com o je bund, and where they have been used they are so filled up with 
stone grating or perforated arabesque that very little light filters through. 5 

l ie first thing that strikes one, when examining the image sculpture upon 
bese temples, is the apparent absence of drapery. Its existence is only detected 

:: ?he an c°i dd t lke her ? and there ««* ^ •* 

Z , T, T 7^ h ,ie «? ° f *= form, i, £?££ 

t| n - ° eme ‘ le 1 16 h’uaan figure v. itlt a tolerable amount of success ■ but 

;t , ZT ” e n0t “ k f “ »*>”« or truthfulness ritae 

It is“ fctT" 7 ° l m ' WCh ’ ^ »**»- tastSs 
■ true that the Indian does not possess the developed muscle of the Euro 

, portrayal ot ius heroes and warriors. Their strength nnd 

with ^i^dbg V f fi^^ d \ eS ^ tated . and Ske ° f bod y compared 

vigour and abandon^ tC P ’ l . there 15 much m °re natural 

centre in great hips and br^T mageS- Feraale charms were made to 

can be little doubt that women of i T are f parfclcuJarI ^ expressionless. There 
less clothing above the waist tl ti ^ ^ g °° d S ° Cial standin S wore 
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ARCHITECTURAL NOTE. 11 

to the ankles were dancing girls and those of that class, the idea being that, 
with the better class, there was no shame where there was no sin. 

Another marked feature with these miirtis, or images, is the amount of 
jewellery they are represented as wearing. This, of course, denoted wealth. The 
ropes of pearls and strings of precious stones are carved with a minuteness 
and accuracy which demanded endless patience on the part of the sculptor. They 
are disposed about the figure as necklaces, armlets, waistbands and girdles, earrings, 
bracelets, and festoons hanging from the girdle. Many an image, indeed, appears 
to be clothed in nothing else but jeweller}’. 

Figure sculpture embraces the modelling of gods and goddesses, ralcshasas 
or demons, kings, queens and their attendants, warriors, jogis or religious mendi- 
cants, dancing girls and a few animals. Among the last are most frequently 
found the elephant, lion, tiger, horse, bull and the animal vehicles of the gods. 
The best modelled of these is the elephant ; and, as this came easiest to their 
hand, sculptors just revelled iu its repetitions. The worst executed is the horse, 
and, consequently, it is not so often found upon the walls of their 
temples. The lion and tiger are mixed up in very heraldic attitudes, and it 
is not always easy to say which is which, excepting when the mane is distinctly 
shown. The camel is not found on temples in the Daklian, nor elsewhere in 
early work, but it occurs on thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth century work 
in Gujarat and Riijputiinn. In the earlier temples, down to the eighth century, 
of which we have no examples in the Dukhan except the cave temples, the 
human figure was more natural and vigorous in its poses, and there \\ as more 
diversity in its representations. But by the eleventh century these had become 
crystallized into stereotyped forms — a set, form for each character and these 
were monotonously repeated in every building in which they appeared at all. 
The sculptor's hand was tied, and he was thenceforth allowed little or no liberty 
of action or originality of design. All the deities, except Surya, the Sun-god, 
who has but two, are represented with four or more arms, and the reason for 
this exception is that sun-worship was introduced from Persia. This is further 
confirmed by the fact, that he is almost, always represented as wearing high 
Persian boots, being the only deity with his feet covered. It is thus easy to 
differentiate between gods and men. Some of the Hindu deities are blessed with 
more than one head, while one, at least, has been accommodated with three 
legs. To describe all these would require another chapter upon mythology, 
which would carry us beyond the scope of the present volume. Individual 
deities will be noticed ns they occur in the following descriptions of the temples. 

In ornamental detail there is very considerable variety; but, in the earlier 
temples as exemplified in the temple of Ambnrniltha, there was, perhaps, too 
much ot it crowded over the surfaces of the walls. There were not enough 
plain sin faces left to act as a foil to the ornament, ns there was iu the temples 
of the seventh and eighth centuries. Compare, for instance, the walls of the 
great temple of Virupuksha at Pattndakal 1 with those of Ambarnutha, or with that 
at Ilnicbkl, one of the most profusely decorat ed temples in India, 

1 See 37 r (Jhfihtbjan Architecture oj the Kar.arcte Jtirti icht. 
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MEDIAEVAL TEMPLES OF THE DAKIIAN. 


Two most notable objects in ornamental detail are the malcara and the 
Icirtimnkha. and these are of universal occurrence all over India. On the malcara an 
article has already been written in the Annual Report of the Archreological 
Survey of India, for the year 1903-4. in which an attempt has been made to connect 
the animal with the tapir or rhinoceros. A good example of this conventionalised 
beast is that given on plate XL VI. It is certainly not intended for the alligator 
or crocodile to which the term “ maggar ” is now applied. The animal not having a 
tail to speak of in its natural state, the fertile imagination of some early artist has sup- 
plied the deficiency with the most wondrous creation in arabesque and floral whorls. 

The Iclrlimvlcha occurs alone or in combination with the malcara. This 
curious “ Face of Fame,” or mask, is found repeated as a regular band of moulding 
round the basement of temples. In Gujarat it is called by the salats, or native 
builders, a garasamvMia, and the moulding a garaspatti. It is found as a prominent 
detail upon many pillars and at the crowns of little ornamental arched niches 
upon the walls. It also occurs in the corners of ceiling panels, and on the 
front of the thresholds of doorways. In most cases it appears to be a grotesque 
caricature, of the human face, but, often, as the face of a conventionalised or 
heraldic lionA In the earlier examples, the face, though grotesque, is a well 
formed one; in later work the motif seems to have been forgotton and it is 
often difficult to discover any resemblance to a face at all. Some good examples 
of the earher type are foimd at the caves of Ajanta. The origin of the word 
hrtmuMa, which means “Face of Fame,” is given in one of the accounts of 
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TEMPLES IN THE THANA DISTRICT. 


AMBARNATHA. 

T HOUGH not strictly within the confines of the Dukhan it will be well 
to include a description of the old shrine of Ambarnatha since it is of the 
same style of work as those above the Ghats. It is a solitary and superb 
example, which coukl neither be conveniently included in an account of the 
Chiilukynn temples of the south of those of Gujarat on the north. Moreover, 
it is the earliest dated example of the Daklian style that we have found. 

The little village of Ambarnatha is situated about four miles south-east 
of Kalyiin, and a mile and a half west of the Ambarnatha station on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, in the Thana District. At a short distance to the 
east of the village, in a hollow upon the bank of a small stream, stands the 
venerable pile of weather-staiued sculptured stone — the old temple of Ambarnatha. It 
is practically in disuse at present, a solitary fuflri attending once or twice a day to 
s( row a few flowers upon its almost deserted / iiiga. The general mass of the building has 
a rather heavy and gloomy look, owing, in great measure, to the truncated condition of 
its iikhara, and the absence of the many crowning finials of the roof which originally 
lightened its otherwise heavy outline. Upon closer inspection the mass breaks up into a 
thousand facets of light and shade, and the rich and multitudinous carvings of 
its surface reveal themselves in all their fantasy of design and form. The walls 
arc found to be cunningly arranged in alternate projections and recesses. These, 
again, are crossed by horizontal lines of deeply cut mouldings, which, with the 
great profusion of images, large and small, produce a most bewildering but, 
withal, pleasing effect of chiaroscuro. (Plates HI — XI.) 

At the back of the temple, the stream is dammed up at. this point to form 
a long deep pool, and, upon its still surface, fringed with reeds and boulders, 
are reflected the old gnarled branches' of the tices that overhang its grassy 
banks, and the lights and shadows of the fretted temple in the background. 
The flaming blossoms of the scarlet fa la so stand out in gorgeous contrast with 
the purplish-black masonry of the shrine. The temple being in ruins, and well- 
nigh deserted by human beings, it is a peaceful spot whose quiet is broken only 
bv the busy maims in the trees above or the occasional splash of a solitary 
kingfisher in the pool. From the walls of the temple rows of slecpv-eyed deities 
look down complacently upon the comings and goings of the infrequent, pilgiim 
or casual visitor as they have .ever done during the long, long centuries and 
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MEDIAEVAL TEMPLES OP THE DAKHAN. 


still they hold their own counsel. Could we but see all their stoney eyes have 
looked upon through those ages, what a strange panorama of life would unfold 
itself 1 

Though the gods without are silent, their lips being sealed, the stones within 
cry out ; and. with no uncertain voice, they tell us something of the origin of 
this clief-d’ccuvrc of the builder’s art. Upon a beam, above the inside of the 
north door of the hall, is engraved an inscription which records that in Saka 
9S2 (A.D. 1000) this temple was built (possibly upon the site of an older one) 
during the reign of the Shall a ra chief Mummuni or Mamvani. We shall notice 
it in more detail further on. 

The original enclosure around the temple, which has been walled about, 
measures some fifty yards from east to west by thirty-five from north to south. 
The temple itself measures S9 feet by 73? r feet. About fifteen yards to the 
west of the temple are the ruins of two carved gateways. Close to the temple 
on the south-west is a small tank entered by a carved doorway and surrounded 
by a ruined wall. 

The temple faces the west, and is made up of the sanctum and mandaya 
or hall, the latter being provided with three entrances, each with its own porch. 
Four free-standing pillars support the ceiling of the hall; and these, with six- 
others in the three porches, are all that are found in the temple. -The plan, 
as will be seen, is peculiar, being apparently made up of two squares set 
diagonally to one another, touching comer to comer— -the smaller being the 
shrine, the larger the hall. But in reality it is formed of two squares touching 
side to side, whose sides have been whittled down to narrow panels by the deep 
recessing of the comers into a line of angles running straight between the dimi- 
nished sides. This produces very unequal thickness in the masonry, but, at the 
same time, as will be seen in the photograph, these heavy masses come imme- 
diately under the heavier portions of the fikhara above. In the hall, the recesses 
of the doorways tend to equalise the thickness of the walls, the weight of the 
roof being more equally spread over them. Yet there are places where the 
masonry seems to be dangerously thin. The projections around the walls form 
so many buttresses to strengthen them. As with all this class of old work, the 
masonry is put together without cementing material, the stability of the mass 
depending upon the weight and level bedding of the blocks composing it. The 
vaiied treatment of the square, in designing the plans of these temples, the 
sides being more or less broken up by projections and recesses, tends to produce 
somewhat fanciful, yet, nevertheless, pleasing-looking figures. 

The floor of the shrine is sunk below the outside ground level, and some 
( ight feet lower than that of the hall. It is approached by a flight of steps, 
space for which is obtained by sacrificing nearly the, whole depth of the usual 
antechamber, thus bringing the shrine door considerably forward. There seems 
to be little doubt that the original shrine was on the same level as the hail, 
nit that the tall 0 f the sihliara crushed down through its floor and destroyed it! 
pon oth the north and south walls, at a height, of eight feet above the present 
cor. and on the same level as the hall, floor, is a broken ledge of masonry 
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J ( . MEDIjEVAL temples of the daichak. 

w it h a i aiming retail, while the remaining four are scooped out into half cup-shaped, 
and eusped hollows. These allow of an effective play of light and shade. The 
'triangular spaces in the comers, between the angle of the beams and the edge 
of the circle, arc filled in with the FirlmuMa face and scrollwork. Between 
the central dome and the shrine doorway are two flat ceiling panels which are 
repeated in the recesses of the three entrance doorways. These are decorated with 
lotus rosettes and other fiat ornament. The ceiling, upon three sides, between the 
columns and the walls, is ceved downwards from the inner square to the walls, and 
this is decorated with two tiers of ribbing with lozenge-shaped rosettes between 
the ribs. The ceilings of the porches are flat. In the hall the faces of the 
Learns are decorated with rows of little figures in miniature pillared niches, and. 
a string course of these runs round the tops of the walls just under the coved 
ceiling. This string course is broken above the north entrance by a curious 
group of sculpture which will be noticed again in connection with the inscrip- 
tion below it. 


* 






The doorways are of the style generally found in these temples, and are- 
adorned with the usual mouldings. A slender pilaster on either side, at the 
base of which arc small standing figures, supports the two ends of the over- 
hanging cornice, each being set in the middle of a group of vigorously cut 
vertical mouldings. Above the cornice is a row of small figures set in little 
pillared niches, the central seated figure being Siva. The raised threshold of 
the doorway has a Mrtimukha face on either side of the central boss ; and, before 
it, is the ornamental ardha chandra. or low step, like a half round mat. 

A noticeable feature, in the basement mouldings on the exterior, is the torus 
or half round moulding, immediately under the gardspatti or line of kirtimulclm 
faces. This follows more the section of the moulding as found in very old temples. 
It vill hardly he found again in later work as it changes to a knife-edged mould- 
ing, somewhat wedge-shaped in section, as in the temples at Balsane for example. 
Xo temple, unless it be of the largest class, has a complete series of mouldings 
in t lie basement, certain of them being omitted, in a regular order, as the dimen- 
sions of the building decrease. Here we find three missing, viz., the chajali 
which should come in between the round moulding, described above, and the garas- 
■jatti or band of faces; the asvatJ/ara or horse moulding which should have come 
immediately above the band of elephants, and the narathara, or band of men, 
which is usually the topmost moulding of the basement. The top of the base- 
ment series of mouklincrs should always be on the same level as the floor of 
Die Hall, and it is so in this case. The hand of scrollwork does not belong to 
the plllia or basement hut to the mandora or walls. In the basement of the 
great temple of Somanatha.'at Pattan, these three missing bands are found, the 
full complement of mouldings being inserted. 

The walls proper, or mandora, from the basement to the cornice, have the 
ordinary mouldings and figure panels. In the Somanatha temple, in order to 
get extra height for the larger structure, the jangha, or band of figure -panels, 
is duplicated. It is in this band that the principal images, which adorn a Ample, 
are found. They are made up of gods and goddesses, yogis and dancing girls,. 
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TEMPLES IN THE TIIANA DISTRICT. 


with, now and again, some quaint sculpture thrown in. There are three principal 
niches on the outside of the walls of the shrine — one in the centre of each — and 
it is from the images in these that it is possible to determine the deity to whom 
the temple was dedicated. This especially applies to the niche on the back wall 
of the shrine. In this case it contains a threefold image, or, at least, an image 
with three faces, which appears to represent the irimurti, or trinity of the three 
gods Siva, Brahma and Vishnu. It is a standing male figure with three faces 
and eight arms, but all of the latter are broken off, save the upper left, which 
holds the serpent of Siva. The more usual way of representing the tnmurti is 
by a bust only, with three faces, such as we find it. in the Elephant a and Elura 
eaves and in the temples on Chitorgadh. On the north side the principal niche 
is occupied by Mahukfdi, one of the forms of PurvatT, the wife of Siva, while 
below her. in the basement niche, is Brahma with his wife upon his knee. This 
image had been mistaken for another trmiirli, but the fact of the wife being 
present should dissipate this idea ; for, in that ease, she would be the ronunon wife 
of the three divinities! Moreover, the faces arc bearded, which is usually the 
ease with Brahma but not with the Irimfirli. Then, again, the symbols held m 
the hands are all those of Brahma — the ml toiled staff, the book, bound round 
with cord, t he rosiry and the wuterpot. Brahma's goose, or what remains of 
it. is seen below his right knee. The central niche on the south side has Siva 
dancing the (nudum as Xatesvara. The basement niche, below this, is empty, 
as is also that on the east side beneath the (riviurlt. Above Mahfikfili, on the 
north side, is a mutilated image which appears to be another ( rimurli . and 
above this, again, in a circular niche, is Xatesvara. A small image of Brahma 
is seen up above the (rimurti on the east face. The roof, from the cornice 
upwards, is in what Fergusson designates the Northern or Aryan style, which 
has been described in the Architectural Xote. Quite half the tower has fallen, but 
it is not difficult to reconstruct it from more complete examples, elsewhere, 
of tlm same ela-s. The lower has had rather a fine frontispiece, judging from 
the fragment that remains of this above the roof of the hall. 

The temple has been surrounded by a courtyard containing smaller buildings, 
but it is now a ruin, and most of the material has disappeared. There was, 
no doubt, a pavilion right in front of the west or main entrance, under which 
the Xandi or bull rested, facing the shrine. This has gone and a Nandi, which 
is probably not the original one. now occupies the main porch. On the south 
side of the courtyard is a small square tank with steps leading down to the 
wafer. 

It remains to notice the inscription. This, as already stated, is inscribed 
upon a beam above, and inside, the north doorway of the ball. It tells ns that 
in »S '(tin Sam vat OS‘2 (A.I). JOfiO), during the reign of the illustrious Mahtmuydul- 
,•< mra Mamvfiiiijiijndovn, and while certain ministers of his. who arc mentioned 
hv name, were in power, the temple of Sri Amranatha was built, or rebuilt, 
(the tex) is not. very clear). Built or rebuilt matters little, for the rebuilding, 
if there bad been any, would simply mean the erection of the present temple, 
in t hr* place of an older one, which was possibly in bride and 1 hatch. There 
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MEDIAEVAL TEMPLES OF THE DAKHAK. 


lias been a difference of opinion as to Hie first figure in the date. It is an 
unusual form and somewhat like a 7. which some scholars thought it was, while 
others considered it a 9. The style of the temple, when compared with others 
eke where, is undoubtedly of the 11th century A. D. and certainly not of the 
8th, and there is no reason to suppose the inscription refers to an older temple 
or has been brought from anywhere else. The beam, on which it is, is an integral 
part ot the temple, and fits its place as accurately as any other in the temple. 
There is not a vestige of sculptured stonework oi a 8th century or earlier 
building; the few sculptured fragments found built into the masonry of the 
present temple, in other than their proper positions, are nothing more than 
spoilt and rejected blocks used up as “filling-in.” We frequently find the same 
in other temples. This identical form for 9 has been found on a set of Silahara 
copper plates, found at Thana by Mr. K. B. Pathak, in which the date 1049 
is expressed in words as well as numerals, thus removing all doubt about it. 

The Mamvani or Mummuni of the inscription was one of the Silahara 
Mali union da lilsmras of the northern lion lean whose capital was Purl, which was 
possibly situated on Sslsette island near the Kondivtc caves, and’ five or six 
miles south of those of Kanheri, where, in spite of the clearances and appropria- 
tions of the Portuguese, and the Muhammadans before them, there are still a 
few remains of the Hindu period both above and below ground. 1 The great 
feudatory family of the Silaharas was divided into three main branches, one of 
which ruled over the Northern Konkan while the other two governed the Southern 
Ivonkan and the districts around Karad and Kolhapur respectively. The Sila- 
haras of the Northern Konkan were tributary to the Eashtrakutas and the later 
C halukyns of Kalyana. Mamvani was thus, in all probability, a feudatory of 
the Chfdukya king Somesvara I. They carried the suvarna-Ganula-clhvaja, or 
the Banner of the Golden Garuda,' which device is found upon their' copper-plate 
giants iej bore the hereditary title of Tagorapura-parame&vara. or ‘Supreme 
Lord of the city of Tagarapura,’ commemorative of their original home. In the 
Kanlien Caves is one of their inscriptions, dated in A.D. S42, giving the name 

0 heir capita, as Pun, and their territory the whole of the Konkan. As this, 
records a grant to the Buddhist community at the mount of Krishnagiri (Kanheri) 

1 shews that that sect was still flourishing in the Konkan in the ninth century, 
and was worshipping side by side with their Hindu neighbours. 


PAROL. 

There are m the Northern Konkan, a few other medueval remains which 
may be mentioned At Parol, a village at the base of the eastern slop! of 

a tXst ^trr'^Sd^r 1105 ° £ B “’ * re «*• remain* of 

t least four old Hindu temples, at none of which worship is now carried 
n_ The two called the temples of the big and little pools-tlie Moths and 
Lnhan Tankyas— -stand on the southern and northern banks of a stream which 
inns down the steep side of Tuncr^r t i - m- i ^ 

a mile west 0 f PaJ villas - it is°WP 1 13 about ialf 

y > :t ' 1S level. ed to the ground and is now represented 

'See now on Puri in the Appendix. ~ ~ ' 
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vcrr important relies considered to bo nothing less than fragments of Buddha s 
bogging bowl. 1 Tlx- of another stujKi wa s sub-ec|uently discovered, togethc' 

v, it li tin- ompty lolie easl.ct, which is now in the Museum of the Bombay Branch 
of the Hoval A’iatic Satiety. 2 Built partly on this mound, its foundations cutting 
through it. had been a Hindu temple, probably Saiva. since, among the s-culp- 
catteied about, w.e- a fragment of a huge liuga. The sculpture.-. lying 


1 JW n I ,i!l rr- mint nt tlii ■ mo-’ i-ii-'rf 'tin,; •!!»' mere iw tin- Into Dr. Illm-v.iiml Inilr.tji's nrtiilc in (he Journal 
i I it - Itmntnv lir.virli nt Hi" Itnjnl .Vmtie N« i<ty XV, 273. 

i ([„, IVn.-i'-i 1!< pal nt th- Auleinloyn nl Snnr; nf HVlmi Italia f.,r tin- yrot rmllnr, t lie 301 li June ISOS. 
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F>o. 17 — Image of BrahmS ntSopara. 


A . r VI buixuj burr once existed here 

tt0m portlon of a square stone receptacle was unearthed from the debris,* 


1 Annual lieport of the Arrhaaologica' Survey of India, 1903-4, pi. XLIX. 
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about around the mound, in an adjacent garden, at the temple on the west 
bank of the Ramakunda, on the east bank of the great Gas talav, and on the 
west bank of the Nirmal tank were probably intended for this temple which 
appears to have been left unfinished. The great figure of Brahmadeva, at the 
temple on the west bank of the Ramakunda, is an unfinished work, it being 
left in the rough, and so is one of the images on the bank of the Nirmal tank, 
which is merely blocked out and is lying where the masons left it. (Plate XIV.) 


BORIVLI. 

The oldest remains of a structural building in this part of the country, and, 
perhaps, coeval with the latest cave-temples of Kanheri in the neighbourhood”, 

are sundry carved stones of one or more 
Buddhist temples scattered through the 
fields between the railway station of 
■ Borivli and the caves themselves. The 
site of one building is on a knoll about a 
mile east by south from the station. 
Lying about upon it are some small stone 
(Iclgobas, whole and in fragments, with re- 
mains of brickwork and signs of platforms. 
These were, probably, votive dagobas, such 
as are found near the large tank on the 
top of Chitorgarh in Eajputana and other 
Buddhist sites. They are found cut in the 
rock at the Bhaja caves in one big group. 
A slight surface clearing on the spot 
yielded nothing more than a solitary drilled 
red cornelian bead, like many of those 
found in such numbers upon the old 
site of Brahmanabad in Sind, 1 About a 
quarter of a mile further on, is a small 
temple connected with the hamlet of 
Devi-ka-Para, beside which is the site 
of some Buddhist building or stupa. In 
the centre was a well-laid brick plat- 
form, while, around it. on all four sides, 
ran one or more walls, of which the” 
traces of foundations and some of the 
masomy remain. There was not sufficient 
, .1 , , , from which to form any opinion as 

unol 11 T 1C T g '7 S ' A feW carved stones lie about ^ th Buddhist symbols 
Tbo hnn2 L°7 r ’ g 7 “ SubslaUlial buiidin S of some sort existed here. 
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vvlu'ch had the appearance of part of a relic box similar to the Kolhapur one in 
the museum of the Bombay Branch of the lloynl Asiatic Society. There are 
other sites, like the first, hidden away in the jungle in this locality, no doubt 
once connected with the great Buddhist settlement at the Ivnnheri caves. 

At a short distance to the north-west of Borivli railway station, in a field, 
is a group of seven curious memorial stones, which, on account of their close 
resemblance to similar stones found in the Kanarese country, have been already 
described in a previous volume on C'hfdukyan Architecture. 1 They were probably 
-et up during the time of the Silahiirns of the Northern Koiikan ; and, judging 
from the sculptures on them, they commemorated the deaths of heroes who 
fell in some action carried out upon land and sea. Some of the stones shew 
the land battle, in which elephants, protected witli coats of mail, took part, 
while others depict the lines of vessels, propelled witli banks of oars like the 
old Roman bfrntuv, both in their advance upon the enemy and the melee itself. 
(Plate XV.) 

There is such an action recorded. We are told that the Yadnva king. 
Mahadova. led his forces against those of the Silfdifirn king of Thann. Somesvnra, 
and, according to the account of Ifemadri, completely subdued him. Mahadova 
invaded the Koiikan with an army consisting of a large number of elcplinnts. 
Somesvnra was defeated upon land and is said to have then betaken himself 
to hi 1 - ships. There somehow he met witli his death, probably by drowning, 
for it is said that even the sea did not protect him. and that he betook himself 
to the submarine fire, thinking the fire of Mahudcva’.s to he more unbearable. 
The Koiikan \va - t hereupon annexed by the Yadavns. 2 

LON AD. 

Five miles to the north of Kalyfu.i. on the other side of the river, is the 
small and rather insignificant temple of 1 tames vara at the village of Lonfid. 
It i“ a S.iivn shrine, but a very plain one computed witli that of AmhnrniUlin. Like 
the latter, it has a sunken shrine, the floor of which is some three feet below 
that of the hall. The hall has fallen, and most of its material has been cleared away ; 
but, Iving nrmtnd, are a good many sculptured stones, some of them with very 
obscene representations. An interesting thing upon one of the basement mouldings 
of the hall is the name of the ubiquitous jotji Magaradhvaja, with 1 lie once 
mvstcrioiis number "70ft" following it. This name occurs upon temples at 
M;irkandn, Bilhfiri, Amarakanfaka. Clmndrelm, Klinrda, Kluijaraha, I'hitor in 
Bihar, in the Khairiigurh state and elsewhere, and the number puzzled the 
late Sir Alexander Cunningham and bis assistants. They looked upon the “ 700 " 
as indicating a date, but in what era they could not snv, since it would lit 
in with no known era. It is of course impossible for a joi/i. travelling on foot 
in the leisurely way they usually do, to have visited all these places in the course 

1 Tht ClAfuf yin of 0* Ixnnnrr^ /J/«friYto. 
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of one year, so we may at once discard the idea of the number indicating a 
date. Xot long ago a bard when reciting a Icirlana, brought in the words, in 
the middle of it, “ Goraknatha and his seven hundred disciples ” which at once 
explained the mysterious number. Magaradlivaja, also, measured his importance 
by the number of his following : lie was the leader of seven hundred disciples . 1 

Sufficient has been said to show that this part of the Koiikan has been 
a place of very considerable activity from the beginning of the Christian era 
down to the times of the Silahara chiefs. 


-.Mr. Hi ratal, an official in the Central Provinces and a keen antiquarian, called my attention to this 
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TEMPLES IN KHANDESH. 

BALSANE. 

T UB village* of Bnlsane is situated upon tlie north bank of the Burai stream, 
at a distance of about t wentv-seven milesdn a north-westerly direction from 
Dhulin in Khandesh. Xenr the village there arc the remains of nine separate 
old buildings — eight temples and a nmthn or monastery. In a field, just above 
the bank of the stream, to the south-east of the village, are three of them ; four are 
on high ground to the east of the village : the i natha is at a short distance to 
the north-east of the last group, and there is a small temple in the fields across 
the river, ,-ome distance to the south of tin* village. Sculptured stones lie about, 
among which are images of the jmnchaUnga and Brahma, and the only inscrip- 
tion i< one over the doorway of the mat ha. (Plates XVI — XXIV and XXXIII). 

Of the temples in the field, first mentioned, two are built parallel and close 
to one another, both facing we-t, while the third stands out in front of these 
and face.- cn-t. The larger one of the first two, to the south of the other, 
has been a very line triple-shrined building, most elaborately and profusely 
sculptured, but it is now very shattered and weatherworn. Parts of the & ikhitras 
of the e.*.-t. or main, and the south shrines remain, but that of the north has 
fallen, leaving the walls in a very shaky condition. 'Hie temple is of the same 
style as that of Ambat natha, though differing in minor details, and the two must 
have been erected about the same time. It will be seen that the plan is veiy 
diiferent. it having three shrines and one porch instead of three porches and one 
shrine as at Ambarnatlia. It faces the west, and has been, from the beginning, 
a f-aiva temple. The shrine here is not sunk, but is on the. same level as the 
re-t of the tloor of the building, and the antechamber is of full depth. In the 
main shrine is a iiinjii and Xandi, the usual outside pavilion for the latter 
being absent as at Ambarnatlia. The bull here, again, is not the original one. 
The dedicatory figures over both the shrine and main doorway have been wil- 
fully damaged. The images upon the exterior would point- to the south shrine 
having been occupied by a Yaislinavn deity, but it is now empty. The north 
shrine is abo empty, the images upon its walls, outside, being two devil, or 
goddes-es. The east or main slirine bold tbe Ih'nja of Siva. Over tbc (loots of 
the two side shrines is Oanapuli, while, within each, is an altar for an image. 

There are six pillars — four in the hall, and two in the porch — of one 
pattern, and simpler in design than those of Amlmrniitlm. They have very few 
images upon them, their place being taken by fretwork designs. 

t: 





2-| MEDIEVAL TEMPLES OF THE PAKHAK. 

TJie ceiling patterns are similar to those of Ambarnatha. The central bay 
is domed, and rises, in two ascending rings of cusped mouldings, to the centre, 
which then falls in a cusped rosette pendant. The corners, in the angles between 
the beams and the circle of the dome, are filled with florid JtfrtmitJchas. The 
marginal ceilings of the hall are coved upwards from the walls to the tops of 
the beams over the central pillars, and are decorated with lines of ribbing as 
at Ambarnatha. The ceiling of the shrine is hardly less elaborately decorated 
than that of the hall, while that in the porch has been like that of the hall, but it 
is very much weatherworn. 

Passing on to the outer walls of the temple, we find them more richly 
encrusted with ornamental detail and more overlaid with tracery than in the temple 
of Ambarnatha ; in fact, we have here the style in its fullest development, crystal- 
lized into its richest details, and sparkling with light and shade from summit. 



to basement. Being a smaller building than Ambarnatha — 64 feet over all 

the basement is reduced in height by the further omission of the elephant 
moulding, thus making the basement four mouldings short of the full comple- 
ment. But there is a change here in the torus moulding of Ambarnatha which 
has become wedge-shaped with a sharp edge. The walls above the basement 
are much the same as in that temple except that there is rather more richness 
in details. The sik/iaras, again, are more lavishly worked. Introduced into 
the walls will be found a few narrow vertical panels of scrollwork, which, later 
on, with surface fretwork and lozenge-shaped oranament, were used more fully to 
take the place of the more expensive image carving, as may be seen on the 
Kokamthan temple, Gondesvara at Sinnar, and the temple of Mahadeva at Patna. 
It is, here, but sparingly used. 


fhe principal images on the exterior of the temple are as follows : On 
the west face of the south shrine the image is much corroded and is not very 
distinct. On the south face is Narasimha, and on the east Trivikrarna or the 
three Strides of I ishnu/' On the south face of the main, or east shrine, is 
Bhairava ; on the east Siva dancing the tcnulava, and on the north face Mahakali. 
On the west face of the north shrine is Mahisasura-mardani ; on the north is a 
den (Parvatl ?) with ten arms, who arranges the ornaments in her hair with 
two of her right hands, and holds up a mirror in one of her left. Two other 
hands, one on each side, seem to be tying something about her left leg which 
is raised towards them— perhaps putting on an anklet. The other niche of this 

* me li1S Mleu awa T- Tliere are the usual indecent figures on the temple, but 
they are confined to the smaller images on the bands. 

: the sa,ue sfc - yle and a g e is the decorated temple with the three porches 

m e group on the east of the village. Here we have a temple on the same 
genera plan as that of Ambarnatha except that, in the plan of the shrine the 
"f ai ' e an 2 les witl1 one another. The plan is of the star-shaped 

' , • p S , ° iound repeated in the temple of Mudhai Devi at Yaghli 
f ' , U ?,n' ala . at Sarnal m tie Kaira District and elsewhere. The temple 

to show x-i f n ‘" nilue 15 a total wreck, sufficient of the basement remaining 
' m 1 & pIan was Tlle ceiling panels, within the hall, are similar 
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to those in tlie first temple described, save tliat the marginal coved ceilings, 
being much broader, struts rise at an angle, from the capitals of the four central 
pillars, to help to carry the additional weight. In the basement the qaraspatti, 
or band of Mrtimuhhas , is here replaced by a band of rosettes and lozenge-' 
shaped flowers, the former being not unlike the heraldic rose. The shrine door- 
way, which still stands, is almost identical in design with that of the first temple, 
and, upon its dedicatory block is Ganapati. Curiously, the hlrtimu1;ha faces are 
absent from the threshold of the first temple but are inserted upon the face of 
the slender pilaster on either side. 

This building is in a very dilapidated state ; the stone of which it is built 
is of a soft nature, and has weathered in many parts to a state of murum 
which now crumbles away at the least touch. The broken masonry, at the back 
discloses the secret of the construction of its walls. An outer and an inner shell 
of block masonry, set up more or less on edge, are filled in between with loose 
blocks and boulders, without the least attempt at bonding, and with no cement 
of any kind. In fact, the outer and inner shells just keep the ‘ filling-in ’ from 
rolling out altogether. To prevent confusion in the description of these buildings 
and in the absence of names, they are numbered. This is No. 4. No. 5 is not 
far from it. 

Temples Nos. 2 and 3 in the first group, close to No. 1, and No. 5, are all 
of a later type by at least fifty years. They are characterized by less complex 
plans, and are practically free of figure carving on their exterior. No. 2, on 
the north of No. 1, though so much plainer in design, has its own merits, and 
cannot be considered a falling ofl from the more florid style of Nos. 1 and 4. 
It is a different style altogether, which seems to have been abruptly introduced, 
and to have been the type from which the later “ Ilemadpanti ” of the fourteenth 
century may have been derived. Were it not that these temples bear the stamp 
of twelfth century work, one might almost think that the discontinuance of 
images upon the outside was due to the approach of the Muhammadans whom 
the Hindus soon had reason to dread as uncompromising iconoclasts and the 
most bitter foes of idolatry. Images, out of sight within a temple, might pass 
unnoticed, but those paraded upon the outside walls would but exasperate them 
and be a direct invitation to sacrilege. 

This particular temple had, like No. 4, a star-shaped plan, though little 
now is left of it. In its upturned floor — in all probability the work of Muham- 
madans in search of treasure — is a huge liuga, while in a large niche in the 
back wall is a standing female image, the bust alone remaining, the rest having 
disintegrated away. This was probably an image of Parvati in one of her forms ; 
and this being such a prominent and important image, here, it is possible she 
also occupied the north shrine in temple No. 1. 

The roof of the hall has fallen in, the pillars and beams remaining in their 
places. The type of pillar has changed entirely from those in the hall at Ambar- 
natlia, but those in the north and west porches, in the latter temple, stand about 
midway between the two. They are conspicuous by the absence of figure carving 
.upon them, its place being taken by scroll and fretwork patterns. It will be 
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20 MEDIEVAL TEMPLES OP THE DAKHAN. 

seen that the pillars of both temples are made up of practically the same parts. 
The figure panels on the bases of the earlier ones are replaced by triangular 
facets, and the images upon the lower square part of the shaft, are omitted, 
leaving the surface quite plain. The two bands of sculpture above this are 
replaced by fretwork panels, the lnrtimuMa band above this, again, is retained, 
and so are the triangular ornaments above them. The capital is almost identical, 
and the whole is surmounted, in each case, by brackets, with squat supporting 
figures beneath them. There are a few small indecent figures on the walls of 
this shrine. 

Temple iso. 3, opposite the last, is, even, a greater wreck. It is of precisely 
the same style. From the fallen blocks it is seen that it possessed a very finely 
designed ceiling panel— a small central dome adorned with cusped ornament 
and florid Ichtimulclia corners. Ganapati presides over the shrine door. The 

two temples face one another and are built upon the -same centre line. This 

one faces the east. The outside walls are rather plainer than those of Ho. 2. 
Around about, in this same field, are what appear to he the sites of other buildings, 
Bewuning to the group on the east of the village we find temple Ho. 5 
a very different!}' planned one to those we have been considering. There is 
nothing new to note with reference to the main shrine, and the ceiling of the 
hall is supported, like others, upon four central pillars. But around the sides 
of the unit are a series of ten small shrines, as may he seen on the plan In 

front of the hall doorway is a verandah-porch with a shrine at each end As 

the temple faces the north it could not possibly have been dedicated to Saiva 

7v h f J ‘ JT VCiy hkely VaisIll >ava, the main shrine containing an image 
of U,hnu and the ten smaller ones, round the hall, the ten avataras of that deity 

7 t un tIie mai * sImn e * tbe image of a horseman, which may possibly be one 
of these, viz., the Kali* amiSn , but at our visit the froui of the temple Z 
been nailed up all but a small doorway, and the interior was so dark and filled 
wrt h the overwhelming strench of bats, that it was not possible then to examine 
it thoroughly. Ihe pillars and the exterior walls agree in style with tin • 
temple Ho. 2 Beside. the temple, on the same platform, is a little shrine with 

o P t I jT ' d S andjDg / CW S0 “ hat sirn il ai ' to that in the shrine of Ho 
I us building is plain and consists of a small shrine and an open antechamber 
and it also faces the north. To the west of these is a small, simply 3 
temple, very plain, facing east. 1 ' ucted 

Upon a knoll, about a hundred and fifty yards to the north-east of this 

g»«p » » low *,».,« pMn Hfcj which is, as an inscription over ttc dot 
w. 3 declares a via the or residence for priests. It consists of a large square 
room with plain walls, and four central pillars supporting the roof A t 

small cell shrine Ihe doorway has been, unlike those of the temnles fii wi 
a wooden doer, soetets being ptovided in the stone frame, abovHnd helo , 
o the door to swing m, ana large square deep channels in either side nl l 
wa T ,,p. ,„ r a bean, to siide in, behind the door. The H ? 

pe, ectlr plan,, and „„ ornament whatever appears to have been applied ' 
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The inscription, which is above the doorway, in five long lines, records the 
rebuilding of the viatha, which had been ruined, by Pandita Sr! Mahaluka on 
the banks of the Kesara at Balasana in Saka 1106 (A.D. 1184). The river is 
now known as the Burai. 

In addition to the remains already described, there are a small temple 
about half a mile to the south of the village, several sati and memorial stones, 
and mutilated sculptures in and around the village. One of the best of the 
memorial stones stands in front of temple No. 6. They are generally tall, square 
columns not flat slabs as found in the Kanarese districts — sculptured upon all 
four faces with representations of warriors, death scenes of the heroes com- 
memorated, their arrival in paradise, the ling a as their object of worship, and 
other scenes. A group of these stands upon high ground between the river and 
the village. Amongst other sculptures lying about is a large boar covered with 
little figures in rows along his back. This may have been connected with the 
Yaishnava temple No. 5. 

PATINA. 

Patna, ten miles to the south-west of Chalisgaon in Kliandesh, is the site 
of a deserted town, now overgrown with jungle, where, scattered among the 
ruins, are the remains of several old temples. The range of the Satmala hills, 
running east and west and separating Kbandesh from the Nizam’s territory, 
is at this point recessed, forming a horse-shoe-shaped valley. The hills at the 
entrance of the valley are about a mile apart, while the glen between them runs 
back about a mile and a half. At the upper end of the valley, above the 
temple of Ai Bhavfmi on the eastern side, a rough mountain path winds up 
the lonely ravine — the Pitalkhora or " Brazen Glen " — at the top of which, in 
the wild solitude of the rocks, is a group of very old Buddhist caves. A 
stream, fed by the innumerable rivulets that trickle down the sides of the hills 
around, winds down the Patna valley, in one of its curves sweeping by the shrine 
of Ai Bhavani, where there is still kept up a yearly jalra or fair. The stream 
inclines, throughout its mcanderings, towards the eastern side of the valley 
leaving a considerable area between it and the western cliffs, in which, high 
up. above, are the cave-temples known as Nagarjuna's Ivotri, Sitii’s Nhani, and 
the Srinagar Chauri, a space ample enough for the old town of Patna, whose 
ruins now occupy the ground. The whole of the valley is thickly wooded, and, 
being quite uninhabited, save by the owl and the jackal, the pig and the panther 
with an occasional tiger, it is, between the lights, quite an eerie and lonely 
place to camp in. The ruins of the old town are thickly scattered about, and, 
with difficulty, maintain their ground agamst the jungle which, where unable 
to displace them, just grows over and casts its creeper entanglements firmly 
around their mouldering walls. (Plates XXV— XXXII.) 

Beyond the few ruined temples, tanks and wells, there is now little above 
ground to represent the more ancient city. The ruins that now exist, composed 
of mud and rubble stone walls and Mu salman graves, are of a comparatively 
recent town, and that of no great size. It appears to have been walled- in. 
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with hit'll mud walls and lofty bastions, as was usual in the Dukhan .within 
which was a citadel similarly fortified. The crumbling walls of these enclosures, 
with the foundations of mud and nibble-built houses, still exist. One of the 
walls runs along east and west by the side of the principal temple that of 
Mnhesvara, and is built on to it on either side ; ■ this makes the temple itself, 
which is upon high ground, part of the wall, the north face being within, while 
the south lace is without the fort.. Opposite this, on the south, and separated 
from it by a broad passage, is another small fortified enclosure in which is a 
small ruined temple with an inscription over its doorway. Besides these, there 
are two other small ruined shrines, which, like them, have been included within 
the fort wall on its east side. These are a few hundred yards to the east and 
north-east, respectively, of the first temple, one being Brahmanical and the other 
Jaina. With the temple of Ai Bhavani, up the valley, these are all the remains 


visible of the more ancient city of Patna. 

The temple of Mahesvara, the largest and most important, is built upon the 
usual plan with shrine, mmidapci or hall, and porch. The hall has been an 
open one, the marginal pillars, supporting the eaves, standing upon a dwarf 
wall which encloses the hall. There has been hut one entrance, on the east side, 
the direction in which the temple faces. The plan of the shrine is star-shaped, 
being formed on the basis of a circular star of twenty-eight angles or points. 
Two points are absorbed, on the north, west and south, in forming the central 
panels on those sides, and eight have had to make way for the antechamber 
and entrance. The inside of the shrine is, of course, square. The pillars are 
ol a somewhat later type than those at Ambarnatha or Balsaue, but their design 
is dignified and their proportions good. The Iclrlmmliha mask, which does not 
appear in the basement mouldings outside, is used very much as a decorative 
del ail on the juliais, which have absolutely no images upon them. 

The divine doorway, which is neatly decorated, has Ganapati upon the 
dedicatory block above, and on the threshold, on either side of the centre, is 
the l;ntmvl'hp. In a frieze of small niches at the top, above the cornice, are 
images of Siva in the centre with the saptematfis, or seven mothers, and Ganapati 
oit cither side of him. In the middle of the floor of the shrine is a linga, and 

in the centre of the back wall is a niche to hold an image. 

The exterior walls of the temple, though fully decorated, are not so thickly 

overlaid as those at Balsane ; and what is very noticeable is the absence of 

much figure sculpture. The onl} 7 large images have been those in the three 
principal niches round the shrine and on the central angle of the walls between 
them Beneath them, and just above the basement, are small niches with tiny 
images in them. Beyond these there are no others. The image in the north 
niche is Maliakali, and in the south one Bhairava ; the west or back niche is 
empty. The filch am. or spire, has disappeared. There are several images hung 
about which were probably in some of the niches of the temple, among which 
arc Siva, Parvatl, La ksli ml-N aray an a and Surya. 

Buiit into the wall of the antechamber, on the south side, is a large inscribed 
slab, bearing a record in ancient Devanagari. It belongs to a chieftain of 
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lUiandesa named Govana, and ancestor of tlie riders of 1,900 villages, Soideva 
and Hemadideva, mentioned in the inscription at the temple of Ai Bhavani. 
It records the consecration of a temple of Siva, which had been begun by 
Indraraja, the father of Govana, and had been finished after his death, as well 
as a grant of a village, called Devasaihgana, made by Govana on that occasion. 
Govana’s minister was Changadeva. 1 

The building beside this one on the south, in the other enclosure, which is now 
in ruins, seems to have belonged to the larger temple. Its axis, passing through 
the entrance doorway and the doorway of its enclosure, passes tlrrOugh the 
centre of the shrine of the large temple ; and it faces the large temple. Its interior 
is much like the interior of the hall on the south side of the enclosure of the 
temple of Gondesvara at Sinnar. It has no shrine, the interior being a long 
plain hall. It was probably a malha or resthouse attached to the large temple. 
Over its entrance doorway, as already mentioned, is a much worn and damaged 
inscription, just as occurs over the door of the matha at Balsfme. 

Straight in front of the large temple, at a short distance from it, is the 
small ruined Bralimanical shrine, already mentioned, facing the north ; and, 
in front of this, about a hundred yards away, is another ruined shrine originally 
dedicated to a Jina, having a seated Jina over the entrance doorway, and an 
empty throne seat, well-carved, within the shrine. 

At the upper end of the valley, on the east side of the stream, is the old, 
but very insignificant, temple of Ai Bhavani. Very little' of the original building 
remains intact, most of what is seen being rebuilt from the material of an older 
temple. From what little" does remain the temple would appear to have been 
a cluster of small shrines, with one or two small halls. At present the place 
is in a very ruinous and dirty condition. Built into the outside of the enclosing 
wall is a much abraided inscription slab, but as this wall has been built partly 
of old temple materials, this may not be in its original position. The greater 
part of it is in Sanskrit, the remainder in a kind of old Marathi. Its main 
object is to record that "the chief astrologer of the Yadava king Simghana, 
Oiaugdeva by name, grandson of the well-known astronomer Bhaskaracliarya, 
founded a college for the study of the Siddhanta&iromani and other works of 
his grandfather and relations. Tlie college was endowed with land and other 





sources of income by the brothers Soideva and Hemadideva, two members of 
the Nikumblia family, who, as feudatories of the Yadavas, ruled over the country 
of the 1,600 villages. The metrical part of the inscription is followed by a prose 
passage which records a grant made by Soideva in favour of Changdeva’s college^ in 
Sahi 1 12S (A.D. 1200). This grant must, ot course, have been made some tune before 
the inscription itself was composed ; for we know, from the preceding, that the inscrip- 
tion was put up during the reign of Simghana who began to ruie in 8al:a 1131. and 
at a time when the feudatory Soideva was dead and had been succeeded by his younger 
brother. The inscription itself is not dated, but it may have been composed in the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century, some time after A.D. 1209-10.* 


1 Indian Anliguary, VIII, 39. 
5 EjnQraphia Indica , I, 338. 
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VAGHLL 

About seven miles to the north-east of Chiilisgaon is the village of A aghli, 
where there are the temples of Mudliiiidevl, a mile to the south-west of the 
vilhme, and of Krishna in the village. (Plates XXXIII— XXXVI.) 

The temple of Mudhaidevi is placed upon an artificial mound upon the bank 
of the river and is now partly in ruins. Smaller shrines which surrounded it, 
and stood upon the margins of the platform, have disappeared, save the ruins 
of one which stood on the south, side of the temple. The foundation of a forward 
porch or cJ&atri are seen at the east end of the platform in line with, and facing, 
the entrance of the temple, which is tinned towards the east. Midway, between 
the two, a few stones mark the site of a small Jcunda (tank) or pavilion. The 
Sihhara has disappeared. 

The temple would seem to have been originally dedicated to Surya. Of 
(he three images in the three principal niches around the outside of the shrine 
walk, that in the back or west niche— the most important one of the three,, and 
always indicating the deity to whom the temple is dedicated — is Surya with 
his seven horses beneath him. That on the north is Mahakulf, and that on the 
south is Gunapati. Lying within the temple are two large corner blocks of what 
seems to be papl of the vedi (dwarf parapet wall) of a pavilion or the hall, 
while, without, is another similar one, on each of which are three well-carved standing 
images of Sfuya, these being the only images upon them, each of which is about 
a foot high. On the block above the shrine door is. Ganapati, who is as uni- 
versal in the Dakhan, in this position, as Gaja-Lakshmi is in the Kanarese dis- 
tricts. Immediately above it, on another block, is a seated figure which may 
possibly be that of Surya, but it is much corroded and bedaubed. It sits upon 
a seat, with logs hanging in western fashion, arms depending to the elbows, 
and the hands brought to the lap. from each of which starts upwards, to either 
side of the heed, what might easily he taken for the stems of Surya’s lotuses. 

Tn addition to these evidences of the temple having been dedicated to Surya 
theie sire in the -brine. door-posts of small shrine doorways, or, perhaps, the 
flanking post-, of die hack ot a throne, upon one of which Surya, in a standing 
position, is repealed all the way up in little' niches. 

The exferior ot the mandxrpa walls are finished off quite plainly. From 
this fact h might he inferred that there was an outer corridor with sloping 
cornice and vedi around it, tor such a plain flat wall would hardly have been left on 
the outside of a temple whose shrine walls have been carefully decorated and wrought. 

As in the case of the temple of Mahesvara at Patna, the shrine of this one 
has been built on the star-shaped plan of twenty-eight points, two being absorbed 
in each of the panels on the north, west and south faces, and eight in the 
antechamber and entrance. 

The roof of the hall is supported, within, upon four very plainly decorated 
•,'illa's. which have no images upon them. The central ceiling, and that of the 
porch, are equate in plan, aud rise as hollow' truncated pyramids, the sides 
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being decorated with a series of horizontal concave mouldings. From the 
top hang live rosette pendants. The antechamber is similar, except that it has 
but one central rosette. The shrine ceiling is circular in plan, rising in diminishing 
circles of plain mouldings. 

\\ ithin the shrine, placed upon a temporary altar, is now an image of 
Si\ n-Parvntl, having Nandi below them. This is all bedaubed with red pigment 
and is the object worshipped. 

lhe small shrine which stood on the south side of the temple has fallen 
down bodily over the edge of the platform, which is much broken away here. 

lhe temple of Krishna, as it now stands, is of little interest save for three 
large inscription slabs built into the inner wall of the hall. There is no separate 
shrine, and what little of the original temple remains has been so encased in 
mud walls that not even its plan can be made out. One of its ceilings is sculp- 
tured in bold relief with a group representing Krishna and the gopis. Within 
the hall, upon a raised platform, is an arrangement made up with a brass mask 
and which is now worshipped ns Krishna by members of the Manbhava sect. 

The inscription records the fmuidation of a satlra or hall of charity for 
travellers and the learned and indigent, and the erection of a temple of Siva, 
under the name of Siddhesaniitha or Siddhcsvnra, with a tank or well attached 
to it, bv a prince Govinda or Govindnriija and his wife. The second part of 
the inscription records various donations in favour of the temple and the chari- 
table institute, made both by Govinda himself and by (his sovereign lord) the 
Mahawmidalandllia , the illustrious king Senna. The grant was made on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse which corresponds to Tuesday, 21st July, A.D. 1009. 
The king Senna is the Dcvagiri Yadava Scunachandra II. A long list of petty 
ruling chiefs is given, who arc said to have come from Dwaraka. 1 


SANGAMESVARA. 


About fifteen miles to the north-east of Chfdisgaon is the small village of 
Sangathesvara where, near the junction of the two streams, perched upon the 
high bank, is the old temple of Mahfidcva. It is built upon a very high knoll 
which was once a stone platform, with, apparently, a brick core. It faces the 
east, and now consists of the usual shrine, n hall whose roof has disappeared, 
and a very prolonged poieli. The exterior of the temple is perfectly devoid of 
figure sculpture, its place on the walls being taken by three running bands of 
geometric ornament. These arc exceedingly chaste and effective, and are carried 
round the three sides of the exterior walls of the hall and shrine in unbroken 
lines. The long approach to the hall from the porch seems to have been flanked 
the whole way, on eit ltcr side, with a dwarf wall and inside bench. The hall is 
very plain within, there being no free-standing pillars in the middle of the 
floor. The whole space was covered by a large dome which lias fallen, leaving 
but one ring of its mouldings, which rests upon a polygon of sixteen equal 
side-,. Upon either side of the hall arc plain recesses, without doorways or any 
indications to show that they had been used as shrines. The pillars are, as a 

1 Eyvjraphia Jndxca, II 21 
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rale, plain, but- two at the entrance of the porch, and the pilasters, have been 
decorated with similar surface ornament to that on the hands round the exterior 
of the temple. (Plates XXVI, XXXIV, XXXVI and XXXVII.) 

The ceiling of the antechamber is peculiar, inasmuch as it is oval in design, 
a very rare form. The rosette in the middle, which forms the pendant, is also oval. 

The doorway of the shrine is well sculptured after the style of that of 
Gondesvara at Sinnar and Vlahesvara at Patna, hut more squat and clunis}' in 
execution. Over the door, upon the block, is Ganesa, and nothin the shrine is 
a lingo. Lying within the hall are several loose images, among which are Ganesa, 
Mnhfikfdl and Siva-Parvati. 

Standing out before the temple is a small modern shrine to Hanuman, and 
in a row to the south of the temple, and round about its porch, are a number of 
•little suwdd shrines. Lying out before the porch is the mutilated body of a 
small stone elephant having, on its hack, four heads joined together as in the 

images of Brahma, and around its back, like the hoar at Balsane, are four 

rows of seated dens, with some ornamental work, surmounted by the Kirlmukha 
over the tail. 

The silharu of the temple lias gone. 

CHANGDEVA. 

Of about the same age as the temple at Sangamesvara is that of Changdeva 
a the Milage of the same name near the junction of the Purna with the Tapti 
i recn nates ca>t of Bhusavnl It has been a large and fine building, but whether 

‘ oi lgmaily finished or not is not very clear. It has been finished off 
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As in the temple of Jlahiido.vu at. Sungnmesvara there is a small ova! dome 
in the antechamber to the shrine. Within the shrine is an image which is said 
to bo that of Chiingdcva. Where the water of ablution runs out through the 
shrine wall on the north side, there is a very ornamental gargoyle in the shape 
of a malcara, much like the one at the temple of Gondesvara at Sinnar in the 
Nasik District. 

In the river bed is a temple of modern construction, built, it is said, by 
Queen Ahalyabai of Indor, which has come to grief in a curious manner. The whole 
of the upper part, of the temple has tumbled over into the bed of the river cn bloc, 
and now lies partly buried in the sand, leaving the lofty platform, upon which 
it was built, with nothing upon it except the lower courses of the temple plinth. 
The two styles of const ruction — the older and the more recent. — are well exempli- 
fied by these two temples. In the older no mortar was used, the massive blocks 



IVj. 6— T« in tin* l>*<! of t!w timt nt ClirwpWa* 

being kept in their places bv their own weight, superimposed one upon the 
other without any cementing material, and, sometimes, with a very sparing use, 
of damp*. It thus naturally follows that when the foundations of such buildings 
give way the superstructure conies down like a house of cards, the blocks sliding 
off one another. In t lie mom modem, mortar has been used with smaller blocks; 
and, the nioitar being exceptionally strong, the whole has hardened into a 
solid mass. The temple of Ahalyabai having been thus built, went over during 
n severe flood, in one mass intact. In the bed of the stream at Pat unde between 
Chuiisgfion and Vaghli, is another instance of the great, tenacity of mortar in 
similar circumstances. It. is the great square room of what appears to have 
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been a Musalmun mausoleum, canted over off its basement into the sand at 
sucb an aiu'le that a person may stand upon the accumulated sand outside and 
look down into the interior over the tops of the four walls, the dome having 
slid off. The four walls just hold together in an apparently uninjured state. 

ERANDOL. 

In the middle of the town at Erandol, thirty-seven miles east of Dhulia, 

is a large solidly-built old quadrangle known as the Pandava’s Tada. . It 

is the remains of one of those strongly built and enclosed mosques— or rather 
partly mosque and partly fort— which were erected in the early days of Muham- 
madan rale, and is of the general plan upon which the great ‘ Adina Masjid 
at Anhilvad-Pattan was probably built. Like the latter, the greater part of 
this building, at the west end of the courtyard, seems to have been built of 
the remains of older Hindu temples. The courtyard and the mosque were 
enclosed by a lofty substantial stone wall, having high arched recesses all 
around the inner side, in each of which is a barred or grated window. There 
appears to have been a line porch before the entrance to the courtyard on the 
east, but it is now represented by a huge pile of fallen masonry, over which 
the visitor has to climb to reach the interior. The mosque which, as usual, 
occupied the whole width of the west end of the enclosure, has almost entirely 
disappeared ; the central bay only remains, and this has been enclosed by mud 

walls and is .Mill used as a mosque. Of the rest, all, except a few solitary 

blocks, has disappeared, leaving some beautifully carved milir&bs , or prayer niches, 
in the back wall, which are partly buried in accumulated debris. (Plate XLI.) 

The Hindus claim the place as a Hindu building which had been appro- 
priated by the Muhammadans, but this is not quite correct. The building, as 
it now stands, is purely Muhammadan, but, as already mentioned, it has in 
great part been built, as all the earlier mosques were, of pilfered material. 
Judging by the few columns that now remain, the whole of the pillars of the 
n.osque were probably taken from some Hindu temple or temples ; and, where 
Llio courtyard wall is broken down in places, carved temple stones and broken 
images may be seen built into the interior. The beautiful mihrSbs, with their 
Persian inscriptions above them, are purely Mu sal man work, though earned 
out in Hindu spirit, and, probably, by Hindu workmen. They remind one much 
of the designs of temple doorways. A Hindu temple possibly once existed here, 
and may have occupied the site on which the mosque now stands — nothing more 
probable — but the Hindus have now not the shadow of a claim to the place. 

One of the inscriptions tells us that “ The building of this -Jump Masjid 
was finished during the reign of the Defender of Islam and 'Breaker of Idols,’ 
Jahangir Badshahi Ghuzi. May God perpetuate his kingdom ! Dated the fifth 
month [or fifth of the month] of Ziil-Hijjah, in the fifth year of his accession ” 
(A.D. 1610). The reference here to Jahangir, as the breaker of idols, would 
seem to imply that Hindu shrines had been raided and dismantled to provide 
material in this case. 
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MINOR MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS IN KHANDESH. 

At Pimpnlgiion Budruk, icn miles soutli-east of Pfichora, is the temple of 
Hari-IIuresvara, standing at tlie junction of the Bavulfi and Dabbfi. streams 
about a mile south of the village. It faces west. Though originally an old 
temple it has been almost entirely rebuilt with brick nibble and plaster masonry, and is 
now of no account architecturally. The modern finials, which are stuck upon many 
of these temples, are remarkable for their ugliness and inappropriateness. 

Kurhad Ivhurd. seven miles from Maiji railway station. There is here a 
small old mined temple, but it is of no particular interest. The shrine walls 
and part of the west walls remain. In the shrine is a hngci, which, since the 
temple faces north, points its .<Cibn\hl toward the doorway. 

Lohara, fourteen miles east by north from Pechora. The ruins of an old 
temple, with very plainly moulded walls, on the Sonfil stream about a mile 
south of the, village, called Tapcsvara. 

Shendurni, sixteen miles east of Pfichora, has a small ruined temple of 
Visvesvara or Yisdevali. It has had an inscription covering about three feet 
by two feet of the outer wall on the south side, but it is too much defaced 
to make, anything out of it. Over the shrine door is an image of Ganapati. 
Numbers of little slender pillars are inserted between the larger ones for support. 

Garkhed. eleven miles south of Bhumval, possesses the ruins of what has 
once, been a very fine temple of the best class. Portions, only, of the plinth and 
walls of the back of the shrine now remain, shewing the mouldings of the 
basement and a portion of the richly sculptured wall above it. For the rest, 
the addition of mud walls has pieserved the place as the habitation of the god. 

L filin'.', six miles south of Dhulia. To the south of the village, by the 
roadside, is a small old temple, which consists of a shrine and antechamber 
only, the rest having been destroyed. The roof has been closed in with plaster 
m.vonry. The wails, which are for the most part original, arc much weather- 
worn and do not appear to have been of first class workmanship. 
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been a Musalmfm mausoleum, canted over off its basement into the sand at 
such an angle that a person may stand upon the accumulated sand outside and 
look down into the interior over the tops of the four walls, the dome haring 
slid off. The four walls just hold together in an apparently uninjured state. 

ERANDOL. 

In the middle of the town at Erandol, thirty-seven miles east of Dhulia, 
is a large solidly-built old quadrangle known as the Pandava’s Yada. . It 
is the remains of one of those strongly huilt and enclosed mosques — or rather 
partly mosque and partly fort — which were erected in the early days of Muham- 
madan rule, and is of the general plan upon which the great ‘ Adina Masjid 
at Anliilviid-Pattan was probably built. Like the latter, the greater part of 
this building, at the west end of the courtyard, seems to have been built of 
tbe remains of older Hindu temples. The courtyard and the mosque were 
enclosed by a lofty substantial stone Avail, having high arched recesses all 
around the inner side, in each of Avhich is a barred or grated Avindow. There 
appears to have been a line porch before the entrance to the courtyard on the 
east, but it is uoav represented Ly a huge pile of fallen masonry, over which 
the visitor has to climb to reach the interior. The mosque which, as usual, 
occupied the Avhole width of the Avest end of the enclosure, has almost entirely 
disappeared ; the central bay only remains, and this has been enclosed by mud 
A7alls and is still used as a mosque. Of the rest, all, except a few solitary 
block.-., has disappeared, leaAung some beautifully carved mihrabs, or prayer niches, 
in the hack wall, which are partly buried in accumulated debris. (Plate XLI.) 

The Hindus claim the place as a Hindu building Avhich had been appro- 
priated by the Muhammadans, but this is not quite correct. The building, as 
it uoav Hands, is purely Muhammadan, but, as already mentioned, it has in 
great part been built, as all the earlier mosques were, of pilfered material. 
Judging by the few columns that now remain, the whole of the pillars of the 
mosque AA’ere probably taken from some Hindu temple or temples ; and, A\ r here 
the courtyard wail is broken doAvn in places, carA T ed temple stones and broken 
images may be seen built into the interior. The beautiful mihrabs, Avith their 
Persian inscriptions aboA r e them, are purely Musalman work, though carried 
out in Hindu spirit, and, probably, by Hindu workmen. They remind one much 
of the designs of temple doorways. A Hindu temple possibly once existed here, 
and may have occupied the site on which the mosque doav stands — nothing more 
probable but the Hindus have now not the shadow of a claim to the place 

One of the inscriptions tells us that “The building of this JamP Masjid 
'' as _ finlsIlcd durui g reign of the Defender of Islam and ‘ Breaker of Idols,’ 
Jahangir Badshahi Ghazi. May God perpetuate his kingdom ! Dated the fifth 
month [or fifth of the month] of Ziil-Hijjah, in the fifth year of his accession ” 
(A.D. 1G10). The reference here to Jahangir, as the breaker of idols, would 

seem to imply that Hindu shrines had been raided and dismantled to provide 
material in this case. 
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MINOR MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS IN KHANDESH. 

At Pimpalgiion Budruk, ion miles south-east of Piichorn, is the temple of 
Ilnri-Haresv.nrn, standing at the junction of the Biivula and Dabbil streams 
about a mile south of ilie village. It faces west. Though originally an old 
temple it has been almost, entirely rebuilt with brick nibble and plaster masonry, and is 
now of no account, architecturally. The modern (minis, which arc stuck upon many 
of these temples, are remarkable for their ugliness and inappropriateness. 

Kurhad Kliurd, seven miles from Mfiiji railway station. There is here a 
small old mined temple, but it is of no particular interest. The shrine walls 
and part the west walls remain. In the shrine is a Uiiga, which, since the 
temple faces north, points its mlunhii toward the doonvav. 

Loluira, fourteen miles east by north from Pachora. The mins of an old 

temple, with, very plainly moulded walls, on the Sonal stream about a mile 

south of the. village, called Tapesvara. 

Shendurni. sixteen miles east, of Pachora, has a small ruined temple of 
\ isvesvarn or A isdevali. It has had an inscription covering about three feet 
by two feet of the outer wall on the south side, but- it is too much defaced 

to make anything out. of it. Over the shrine door is an image of Ganapati. 

Numbeis of little slender pillars are inserted between the larger ones for support. 

Giirkhcd. eleven miles south of Bhusaval, possesses the rains of what has 
once been a very fine temple of the best class. Portions, only, of the plinth and 
walls of the back of the. shrine now lemain, shewing the mouldings of the 
basement and a portion of the richly sculptured wall above it. For the rest, 
the addition of mud walls has pieserved the place as the habitation of the god. 

Balini’. t-ix miles south of Dhulia. To the south of the village, bv the 
roacBide, i- a small old temple, which consists of a shrine and antechamber 
only, the rest, having been dost loved. The mof 1ms been closed in with plaster 
masonry. The walls, which are for the most pa it original, arc much weather- 
worn and do not appear to have been of (ii.-t. class workmanship. 
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SINNAR. 


S S INNAR, twenty mites south of Nasik, is an ancient town, and has been men- 
tioned in old records under the names Sindinagara, Seunapura and Sindlnera. 
In A.D. 1025 the Mahasamanta Bhillama III of the Yadava family was ruling 
his Jiereditary province of Seunadesa, at his capital of Sindinagara, as a feudatory 
of the Western Chalukya king Jayasimha II. Later, according to the Vmta- 
llmida and the Bassein grant of A.D. 1069. it is recorded that Seunacliandra I 
founded the town of Seunapura. It would appear that his son Dhadiyappa was 
bom in the town of Sindlnera. This is about all that we know of it. According 
to tradition Sinnar was founded by a Gavali (Yadava) chief Bav Shinguni about 
seven hundred years ago. His son JRav G'ovinda is supposed to have built 
the great temple of Gondesvara, or Govindesvara, at a cost of two Mhs of 
mpees. It, is possible it may be named after Govindaraja, one of the Yadava 
Princes, who ruled about the beginning of the 12th century. (Plates XLII— 
L1I and LY.) 


This grear, temple of Gondesvara, outside the town of Sinnar on the north- 
east. is the largest, and most complete of its class in the Dalclian. It is a 
bnhchCnjaUt.m temple, that is, a group of five shrines dedicated to five deities— 
trim, Ushnu. Ganapati, Sfuya and Devi, the central main temple being dedicated 
th " ilrst nncl tbe {our sluaI1 surrounding shrines to the others. Before the 
ncm alliance stands the Nandi pavilion. The buildings stand upon a long 
rectangular platform, the main temple in the centre and the four smaller around 
!i, one at each corner. The whole group has been surrounded by a wall, now 
mostly destroyed, with two entrance porches or gateways— one on the south and 
one on the cast— enclosing a large and ample courtyard. The great temple 
faces east., and the shrine contains the usual Saivite linga. It is built of the 
ordinary amygdaloidal trap rock of the locality, and this has not weathered well 
m respect, of the smaller carvings, the softer particles having disintegrated, leaving 
the surfaces of the exposed portions rather honeycombed. 

. The plan of the main building is practically the same as that of Ambarnatha 

its engfu, over ail, being 78 feet. The exteriors are also remarkably alike, the 
wye and general disposition of the mouldings being the same. Tho elephant 
band in the basement of the Sinnar temple is bolder and far more effective 
mn it is at Ambarnatha, but the latter has a much greater display of images 
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on its walls. In Gondesvara tlie porches are deeper and have had dwarf side 
walls, inside, which form benches ; these did not exist in the other. 

Of figure sculpture upon the temple there is very little, and what there is 
is chiefly confined to small images in little panels around the porches. These 
consist of representations of scenes from the Rdmdyana, female dancing figures, 
and others of the different manifestations of the various gods and goddesses. 
The few images that occur upon the main walls are very poorly carved and 
savour much of later work than that of Ambamatha. Little pilasters and lozenge- 
shaped flowers occupy, for the most part, the niches usually reserved for images. 
The principal images upon the temple are those upon the outside of the shrine 
walls. These are, above the gargoyle on the north side, and under the large 
niche, a four-handed devl or goddess, and, on the south side of the shrine, 
Brahmi with three faces and a goose below her. The corresponding image on 
the west or back of the temple has been removed. Upon each face of the temple, 
above these, is a deep canopied niche in which were placed the more important of 
the images, but they are now empty. Each has Gaja-Lakskmi above its cornice. 
On either side of the mass of masonry standing out before the base of the 
sikhara, that is, between the latter and the pyramidal roof of the hall, are two 
niches one above the other. In those on the north side of the temple are 
Siva above, and what looks like Bhairava below. While the lower niche on the 
south side is empty, the upper one contains Siva dancing the tandava. Attached 
to the pillars of the porches were ornamental bracket figures of females, but of 
these, of which there were four in each porch, two remain in the east or main 
porch — one very much damaged — and three in the north porch. The pilasters 
also had bracket figures, but they were of lions or griffins, and, of these, three 
remain out of six. On the whole, the images are very poorly carved and show 
to very great disadvantage beside those on the small temple of Aesvara to the 
north-west of the town. The ornamental gargoyle, through which the waste 
water from the shrine passes out, upon the north side of the temple, is, though 
mutilated, a particularly fine piece of work. It is in the shape of the con- 
ventional makara so frequently introduced into temple decoration. 

The east or main porch is much damaged. The forward beam is cracked, 
and the immense mass of masonry above, which would otherwise collapse, is 
propped up by a slender square column of stone. The upper part of the parapet, 
wall on the north side has disappeared and the forward steps and flanking 
masonry have been entirely renewed. The side walls of the north porch have 
gone, but portions of the forward steps and their flanking walls remain. The 
forward beam in this porch is also cracked and is propped up by the insertion of a 
pillar. The door lintel, too, is cracked, and is supported by two pillars, one of which, 
a carved pillar from elsewhere, has a curious and uncommon arrangement of foliage 
around its shafts, which looks like work of several centuries earlier. The flanking 
walk on the east side, and most of the steps of the south porch, have gone. 
Here, again, the forward beam has cracked and has been supported by stone props. 

The ceilings of the porches are very neat, being formed of rings of cusped 
ornaments, with a small central pendant, which have fallen. On the face of the 
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octagonal band., under the lowest circular moulding, are little figures, representing 
various scenes, such as the churning of the ocean by the gods and demons and 
processions. On the dedicatory blocks of all, the doorways is Ganesa. Kirli- 
mvkha masks and florid arabesque fill up the corners of the ceilings. 

The interior of the temple is of the usual style. Four central pillars support 
the central dome of the ceiling, and upon them and the walls rests the whole 
weight of the hall roof. These four pillars, which are 9 feet C inches in height, 
are very elaborately carved, the general plan, all the way up, being square with 
recessed comers. The shaft, base and capital are divided up by horizontal mould- 
ings. Among the images on the lower parts are dancers, male and female, amongst 
which are seen Bhairava and other deities. Higher up on the columns is a band, 
on the four sides of which are small groups of figures, among them being two 
very indecent representations. The pillar, at the north-west corner of the square, 
differs slightly in two of the bands about the middle of the shaft, but this is 

due to a flaw in the stone which necessitated their being drawn in to form a 

kind of neck to the pillar at that point. The pilasters are much plainer in design, 
all the elaboiate work of the interior being concentrated upon the four pillars. 
These are of a very different style to those at Ambamatlia and Balsane ; they 
arc far leas graceful in outline, and the distribution of the various bands and 
panels of sculpture is not carried out with the same taste and eye to the general 
balance of parts. The spreading towards the base in the earlier pillars gives 

a better feeling of strength and stability. There seems to be a want of a definite 

plan about the sub-divisions of these columns. 

The gieat central dome of the ceiling, -which rises to a height of nearly 20 
feet, is precisely like that of the porches and the antechamber — neat and chaste 
but not elaborate. Being so high above the beams c.ompared with its. span, 
and, having a deep projecting comice round the inside of the be rms, verp little 
light gets into the dome, which is, therefore, very dark and gloomy. The side 
ceilings rise in four tiers of concave cusped mouldings from .the side walls to 
the central square. 

In the walls of the hall, on either side of the entrance' to .the antechamber, 
arc large framed niches for images, but these are absent. There are also larger 
ones in the side walls of the antechamber itself, one in each side. The beam 
across the entrance to the antechamber is cracked and is' supported by a" stone 
prop. The shrine doorway is of the same pattern as the outer or main doorway, 
being lather more elaborate than that of temple No. I at Balsane, and a great 
deal more so than that of the Jaina temple at Afijaneri. Save for the clumsy 
threshold stone, which seems to have been an after insertion, the Balsane door- 
way is a stronger and more chaste design .than the Sinnar one. In this, the 
pilasters, on either side, which support the: cornice, are less, prominently marked, 
and are more or less lost in the group of mouldings which . surrounds it. The 
kiihmuklm .face, which is, as a rule, found upon the threshold, does not occur here. 
The interior of the shrine is plain, the floor being on the same level as the hall 
floor : and in the middle of it is a large Hiiga. The present Nandi, in the 
Naudi pavilion, appears to be a comparatively new one another . one about the 
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same size, with the headless fragments of two others, lie below on the pave- 
ment. 

It. is difficult now to say, with absolute certainty, to what deities the four 
surrounding shrines were dedicated, but, judging from the sculptures which 
remain upon them, the nort-west one was assigned to ParvatT, the south-west 
to Ganapati, the north-east to Sflrya, and the south-east to Vishnu. Among 
the smaller images, around the Nandi pavilion, are two of the avatdras of Vishnu, 
namely, Varaha and Narasimha. 

The Hikhara has lost its own finial and has been capped with an incongruous 
Muhammadan dome in brick and mortar, which is to be removed. The small 
shrines have also lost the whole or part of their finials. hat. the original 
was like may be seen, to some extent, in the photographs of the temples at 
Jhodgii and Katanvadi. The masonry of the roof of the hall, shown in black 
in the section, is built hollow, and the main tower is also hollow above the 
shrine ceiling. 

The temple of Aesvara, upon the north-west of the town, just above the 
rivulet, is in the Ohulukyan style and. so, does not belong to the class of work 
usunllv found in the Dukhan. It. is the most northerly Chulukyan structure that 
has been found. Nothing is known of its origin, and even tradition gives us 
no clue to the reason for it. being found so far north of its natural habitat. 




j'ie. 0 — Tito toinplo of Acfi ' nrti, looking toviirtln tto slirino. 
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It lias the appearance of a temple of the best period of Chalukyan work, that- 
is, about the eleventh century., and is possibly older than that of. Gondesvara. 
There are some details it seems to have borrowed from the northern style, 
such as, for instance, the Mchaka bracket above the capital of the pillars — the- 
little squat figure in the act of supporting the beam. This is not found in 
Chalukyan work. 1 

The temple, as it stands, consists of a shrine, with nearly the whole of its. 
tower missing, and two groups of four pillars standing out in front of the shrine, 
which formed part of a long hall, or two halls, one in advance of the other. 
These retain their beams above them. There were enclosing walls around these 
"hick is shewn by parts of their foundations which still remain (Plate LV).. 
There was also a raised platform around the shrine as the indented outline- 
for the elephant moulding of its foundation shows. There would appear to have 
been images in the recesses between the pilasters all around the shrine walls, 
but they have been removed. The group of pillars, nearest the shrine, are 
octagonal in plan with recessed comers, but of the outer gioup of four,' the 
inner two are six-sided in plan, and the outer pair are square. There are three- 
very ornamental niches in the base of the shrine, one on each side. 

Among the images still remaining on the outside of the temple, which are 
a small, is a devl (Parvati?) seated upon a tiger or. a lion with curly mane 
up above the cornice on the south face. Little corner lion-brackets occupy 
the tops of the wall pilasters while, between them, in the running band, are 
sma giues of sorts, some of which are very indecent. Around the lower part 
o le wmg walls, a poition of which remains on the north side, there have 
been some very fine earned groups, some of which have been carried away and 
W been built into the wall of a little shrine on the bank of the stream nearby. 

with Trill 0nC ° , r C gr ° UpSStm 6XistS in tLe Ilortl1 wing wall, west face, 
h two on the north face representing incidents from the Ramayana the other 

being a group of three standing figures in an attitude of adoration ' ’ 

Fomlrf IT 1 ' 1 ' T 6 ° f i CarViDg ° VerarcLeS tlie ent »“°e to the antechamber. 
d3“ g Te rr T T; are three band8 ' ^ of little dancing. 
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the arch , , * " Cl “ l l “ ds - Thc central semicircular pane], under 

Zof'hi uTT f • representation of Siva dancing the m iL A njf 
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1 compass. This is a very favourite ceiling in Chalukyan 
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• temples and lias been fully described in a previous volume. 1 The sculptor has, 
however, made a blunder in putting Agni, on liis ram, in the north compart- 
ment which should have contained Kuvera, on his horse. Kuvera is probably 
in the wrong place in the south-east corner where Agni ought to be, but this 
-sculpture is damaged beyond all recognition. The regents should be as follows : — 
X. Kuvera on tlio horse. S. Yama on the male buffalo. 

N-E. Da on tho bull. S-AV. Nirfiti on a man. 

E. Indra on the elephant. W. Yanina on a nialara. 

S-E. Agni on tho ram. N-W. Ynyu on tho deer. 


Above the shrine doorway, which is fairly well decorated, is a line of figures re- 
presenting the saptamatfls or the “ Seven Mothers,” another sculpture peculiar 
to Chalukyan temples, since the members of the Chfllukya family were under 
the special guardianship of these divine, mothers. There are, however, eleven 
figures in the row. On the left side is Siva with a standing attendant, and 
on the right, Ganapati and Siva as Bhairava. On the dedicatory block we find 
the Chrdukyan Gaja-Lakshmi instead of Ganapati who is the favourite presiding 
deify among the Dekhftn temples. Occupying the middle of the band of mould- 
ings, immediately above this, is Vishnu upon Sesha, On the lower inner face of 
the south antechamber pilaster is Brahma, Vishnu occupying the north one. On 
the outer pilasters arc d vara pain $ or door-keepers. The larger female figures on 
the pillars have been well carved, and exhibit exceptional elegance of pose. 
Among the smaller figures arc some of the avataras of Vishnu. The interior of 
the shrine is perfectly plain, and a Jingo now occupies the centre of the floor. 

In addition to the temples just described, there are two other old ones in 
the village of no particular interest, save that one has four doors to its shrine. 
It has the usual maiujajxt or hall before it, into which one door enters, but the ‘ 
• doors in the other three walls of the shrine lend out into the open. The shrine 
walls are complete with all their mouldings on the outside shewing that there 
was no other enclosing wall beyond it, and, therefore no pradahsliina to which 
the doors could have led. There may have been porches before each of these. 
Above the door leading into the hall is Ganapati, but above the others there 
are no images. The lingo now occupies the shrine. 

Out in the fields, about, a mile east of the town, is a small “ llcmadpanti ” 
shrine which is partly in ruins. 

Just outside the east gale, by a well, were two Jaina images, each of them 
being a colossal figure of a female seated on a tiger, these were half buiied 
in the earth. 

JHODGA. 

Jliodga is about seventy-five miles to the north-east of Niisik on the 
borders of KhSndcsh. At the foot of a small hill, to the west of the town, 
■is a well-finished old temple of Mahadeva, which looks exceedingly well as if 
stands out in the open, without any surroundings, upon its high basement. 
It, consists of a central ball with its porch and three shrines, the main Sikhani 
being all but complete. The whole is richly wrought and decorated. The 
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MEDIAEVAL TEMPLES OF TEE DAKHAK. 


It lias tlie appearance of a temple of tlie Lest period of Chulukyan work, that 
is, about the eleventh centrin', and is possibly older than that of - Gondesvara. 
There are some details it seems to have borrowed from the northern style, 
such as, for instance, the Icichalca bracket above the capital of the pillars — the- 
little squat figure in the act of supporting the beam. This is not found in 
Chulukyan work. 1 • 

The temple, as it stands, consists of a shrine, with nearly the whole of its- 
tower missing, and two groups of four pillars standing out in front of the shrine, . 
which formed part of a long hall, or two halls, one in advance of the other. 
These retain their beams above them. There were enclosing walls around these, 
which is shewn by parts of their foundations which still remain (Plate LV).. 
There was also a raised platform around the shrine as the indented outline 
for the elephant moulding of its foundation shows. There would appear to have 
been images in the recesses between the pilasters all around the shrine walls, 
but they have been removed. The group of pillars, nearest the shrine, are- 
octagonal in plan with recessed corners, but of the outer gioup of four, the 
inner two are six-sided in plan, and the outer pair are square. There are three- 
very ornamental niches in the base of the shrine, one on each side. 

Among the images still remaining on the outside of the temple, which are 

all small, is a dew (Parvati?) seated upon a tiger or. a lion with curly mane 

up above the cornice on the south face. Little corner lion-brackets occupy 
the tops of the wall pilasters while, between them, in the running band, are 
small figures of sorts, some of which are very indecent. Around the lower part 
of the wing walls, a poition of which remains on the north side, there have 
been some very fine carved groups, some of which have been carried away and 
have been built into the wall of a little shrine on the bank of the stream nearby. 

A fragment of one of these groups still exists in the north wing wall, west face, 
with two on the north face representing incidents from the Mmayana, the other 
being a group of three standing figures in an attitude of adoration. 

A most superb piece of carving overarches the entrance to the antechamber.. 

< owning a semicircular arch are three bands, the centre one of little dancing, 

cvais. These rise from the jaws of two maiaras , one on either side, with 
the most wonderful tails of flowing arabesque, which turn up over their backs- 
an on\ai on to the arched bands. The centra] semicircular panel, under 
he arch, is occupied by a representation of Siva dancing the tandaw. A musi- 
cian on his left keeps time on his drum, and Parvati sits on his right amazed 
at his performance. Three wedge-shaped slots in the stone, under this sculpture, 
siov that another siab had been slipped on below which probably was a sculp- 
fciircd band containing Siva s fjoiict. 

into nine Ceili f ° f ^ antecllamber » ^t, and is divided by deep cross bars 

o e l a ’a T &T f Z GaCl1 ° f WMch a g™? %*es, but the central 

Of *1 ‘ ! n d ° red - TLc remaining represent the ashtadilpdlas or the regents 
of the, eight pmnts ot the compass. This is a very favourite ceiling in Chalutyan 
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temples ami lias been fully described in a previous volume. 1 The sculptor has, 
however, made a blunder in putting Agni, on his ram, in the north compart- 
nHnt' which should have contained Kuvera, on his horse. Ivuvcra is probably 
in flic wrong place in the south-east corner where Agni ought to be, but this 
sculpture is damaged beyond all recognition. The regents should be as follows:— 
X. Kuvera on the horse. S. Yama on the male buffalo. 

I'-b. If a on the ball. S-W. Xirpti on a man. 

L. indra on tho elephant. IV, Ynruna on a Dial, am. 

Agni on the ram. X-ll . Yfiyu on tho deer. 

Above the shrine doorway, which is fairly well decorated, is a line of figures re- 
prC'Ont ing the fnplunuUfis or the ‘'Seven Mothers,’’ another sculpture peculiar 
to Cimlukv an temples, since the members of the Glmlukya fnmilv were under 
the special guardianship of these divine, mothers. There are, however, eleven 
figures in the row. On tho left side is Siva with a standing attendant, and 
on the right. Ganapati and Siva ns Blmiravn. On the dedicatory block we find 
the Clmhikvan Gaja-Tvik.slimf instead of Gnnapati who is the favourite presiding 
deity among the IVkhftn temples. Occupying the middle of the band of mould- 
ings, immediately above this, is A ishnu upon Sesha. On the lower inner face of 
the south antechamber pilaster is Brahma. Vishnu occupying the north one. On 
t!ie outer pilasters are rfriim ji'ilas or door-keepers. The larger female figures on 
the pillars have been well carved, and exhibit exceptional elegance of pose. 
Among the smaller figures are some of the avaturos of Vishnu. The interior of 
the shrine is perfectly plain, and a liwjrt now occupies the centre of the floor, 
fn addition to t he temples just described, there are two other old ones in 







the village of no particular interest, save that one has four doors to its shrine. 
It has th<‘ usual vunutnj»t or hall before it, into which one door enters, but the ■ 
door- in the other three walls of the shrine lead out into the open. The shrine 
wall- are complete with all their mouldings on the outside shewing that there 
v.ns no other enclosing wall beyond it, and, therefore no prtidafahim to which 

tie* doors could have led. There may have been porches before each of these. 

Above tie* door lending into the hall is Ganapati, but above tbe others there 
are no images. The Uwj,i now occupies the shrine. 

Out in the fields, about a mile east of I he town, is a small “ llcmfidpanti ” 

* brine which is partly in ruins. 

Just outside the east gate, by a well, were two Jaina images, each of them 
being a co!o~-al figure of a female seated on a tiger. Those were half buried 
in tie' e.irih. 

JMODGA. 

Jhndgii is about seventv-five miles to tbe north-east of Nftsik on tbe 
borders of Kliiinde«h. At the foot of a small hill, to the west, of the town. 
i>- a well-finished old temple of Mahudeva. which looks exceedingly well as it 
stands out in tbe open, without nnv surroundings, upon its high basement. 
Ii toiuiisls of a central ball with its pinch and three shrines, the main Sikharn 
being all but complete. The, whole j-. richly wrought' and decorated. The 
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main shrine, lmll and porch are of original construction, but the two .side 
shrines are of later and inferior workmanship: and no attempt has been made 
on these to preserve the lines of mouldings which run round the older work. 

It is possible the side shrines were not in the original plan, but had been added 

in the place of porches. This alteration made the interior very dark and 

so four irregular rectangular openings were made in the side walls to let in 

a little light. These appear to have been made by knocking out the most 
convenient blocks of stone from the walling. The temple faces the west, and 
Ganapati presides above the shrine doorway. (Plates LI1I LYl.) 

The style of tower, and the mouldings of the outer walls, closely resemble 
those of Gondesvara at Simiar, and the more complete top with the little finials 
in the wall ornament, enable us to reconstruct the top of the Sihhara at Sinnar. 
The kirlimukha faces at the .top of the tower are replaced by human faces 

in later temples. The face of the projection on the front of the tower is 

carved into an elaborate arrangement of lnrtimiikhas and arched scrolls of 
arabesque. In a panel, in the centre, is a six-handed seated image. The lower 
hands rest in the lap, but the- upper hands and the head have been destroyed. 
Below this is a row of niches, in the centre one of which, judging from the 
general outline of the fractured surface, was Siva, probably dancing the tandava. 
On his left are the remains of a standing figure, with one of its left hands 
across its chest as if holding a flute to its mouth, as Krishna is usually repre- 
sented, while below is a small kneeling figure— perhaps, Garuda — with 
head and shoulders destroyed. On the right of Siva was a figure which has 
disappeared all but one foot, but the goose, below, shows that it was Brahma. 
Thus we have the traid of gods who are flanked, on either side, by a female 

cJiauri bearer. Beneath this line of figures, in the centre, is a small rec- 

tangular opening into the hollow of the sikhara , which does not appear ever 
to have been used as a shrine ; it has no dedicatory image over it, nor has 
it any door-frame. 

A curious thing about this temple is that it has no framed doorway to 
the hall, the entrance being the whole width between the pilasters in front. 

The temple is decorated with a greater number of images than that of 
Gondesvara at Sinnar. and these are chiefly confined to the walls of the shrine. 
On the east, or back of the shrine, the principal niche is empty. Above, 
on the base of the sikhara, is Indra seated with his elephant beneath him. 
On the north side, the principal niche contains the tandava, but the legs and 
arms are broken off ; the image on the base of the sikliara, above, is gone. 
On the south side, the principal niche contains Bhairava, while, above him 
on the Sikhara, is Yama on his buffalo. These upper niches, therefore, con- 
tained the regents of the points of the compass which they face. In addition 
to those, other panels and comers of the walls are filled with images, singly 
or in pairs, such ns musicians, female dancers, the dikpalas, Mahisasura-mardanI, 
several times repeated, Mahakall, and warriors with round and rectangular shields. 

The interior of the temple is comparatively simple and plain. One large 
domical ceiling covers in the mandapa' which is ' unsupported by any interme- 
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diate pillars. The dome rises in a series of thirteen concentric circles of mould- 
ings, in the usual manner, to the apex, from which a pendant hung at one 
time. About half way up, is a ring of eight bracket figures, which are now 
much damaged. The 1 eight pillars at the main entrance and the entrances to 
the antechambers, are very clumsy and do not match the pilasters : they ap- 
pear to be an addition made subsequently to the building of the temple. 
The beam above the entrance to the principal antechamber is cracked, and 
the failure of this was probably the reason for • introducing them throughout. 
As the columns now leave very little unsupported space beneath the beams, 
the cracked one could hardly have given way after their insertion. 

The ceiling of the antechamber is rectangular, and rises in diminishing 
rectangles, the mouldings being somewhat similar to those of the hall ceiling. 
The shrine doorway is fairly well decorated, but the work is a trifle coarse, 
in fact the work on the whole temple is not of the first class. 

The only original free-standing pillars in the temple are the two in the 
entrance porch. 

In the side shrines low altars have been placed, upon which were set up 
small pindis. Out in front of the porch, upon a roughly raised platform, which 
may be all that is left of a pavilion, is a large mutilated Nandi, looking towards the 
shrine. 

About a hundred yards to the west, or front, of this temple is the shrine 

and antechamber of a smaller one, of plainer design. There is nothing of 

interest about it except a curious little panel sculpture on the back representing 
a two-leaved door surmounted by the chaitya -window ornament. 

ANJANER1. 

The village of Anjanerl is picturesquely situated on the eastern slope of 
the northern spur of Afijaneri or Afijanl Hill, about fourteen miles west of 
Nasik. Just below the village, in the plain, scattered over an area of about 
half a square mile, there have been innumerable small shrines, of which sixteen 
now stand in whole or in part, while the rest are represented by mounds 

upon which lie heaps of their material — columns, images, beams and other 
carved stones. The most striking feature about these remains is that they all 

appear to have been built upon a small scale, and they are independent temples 

and not satelites to a larger one. They all seem to rest upon brick founda- 
tions, and have been dedicated to various deities, the more important being 
Jaina, two Vaishnava, and the rest Saiva. They face all four points of the 
compass. They are not now used, nor do they appear to have been much 

used at any time ; and the shattered condition they are now in points rather 
to wanton destruction at the hands of man than the ravages of time ; trees, 

cadtus bushes, and other plants still grow luxuriantly upon them. In addition 

to the temples there have been extensive masonry tanks, little of which, except 
their pits and a few bits of stonework, remains. (Plates LVIJ — LXI.) 
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There is one group of shrines which, on account of their better preserva- 
. • t l the rest and that in one of them is a finely engraved and important 
Inscription nirtiit’ be considered the principal group. This cluster contains six 
distinct buildings, which, at some time subsequent to the erection of the last, 
have been surrounded by a wall with an entrance gateway on the south. 
The largest, which we may call No. 1, faces the east and, like Iso. 5 at Balsane, 
has an C open front and verandah; in fact, they all have this open verandah 
in place of a norch. It consists of the shrine, with a pillared hall before 
it and a deep pillared verandah before this again. The exterior of the temple 
is’ remarkably plain, the only decoration being a series of simple mouldings 
with a few fretwork bands running round it. This peculiar style of surface 
ornament, which takes the place of the panels and figure Lands in the earlier 
examples, is seen more developed in the temples at Batanvadi and Sangarhes- 
vara, and, combined with figures, in Changdeva and Tahakari. The iilchara is 
•in the northern style, but is plain, the main features being only blocked out. 

Within the shrine was an altar or seat, against the back nail, upon w bid) , 
no -doubt, an image of a Jma was placed. Only the lower part of this now 
remains, the rest of it lies about the shrine and hall, it having been wantonly 
destroyed. Upon the dedicatory blocks of both the shrine and hall doorways 
is a seated Jma, that on the outer one being flanked by images of Parsva- 
matka, while that on the shrine doorway is flanked by clevis. The cenrral bay 
of the verandah ceiling is domical and has a neat eight-pointed rosette pendent 
from the centre. The side ceilings are oblong, and are just sections of the 
side ceilings in the hall. The central bay of the hall ceiling is similar to that 
•of the verandah, but more lofty. The antechamber has a plain oval, rising in 
two tiers, the oval being rather flat. It is like those in the temples at Sangam- 
•esvara and Changdeva, and is very unusual. Being rather dumpy in outline 
it is not a success. 

On either side of the doorway, in the verandah,, is a niche for an image, 
but they are now empty. The floors of most of these temples have been up- 
turned, probably by the Muhammadans in search of treasure. 

The pillars are after the style of those at Patna, the Iclrtimukha mask 
forming a conspicuous detail in their decoration, and they have no images upon 
them. Notwithstanding that this is a Jaina temple, the doorway has the hlrti- 

mvkha upon its threshold, one on either side of the centre projection. The 

female images at the foot of the jambs, holding waterpots, are probably 

.intended for the river goddesses Ganga and Yamuna who occupy this position 

in the very early temples. The two large images of Parsvanatha, above the 
■door, indicate, no doubt, that the temple was dedicated to that tlrthankara. 

Temple No. 2, which stands at right angles to the last and close to it, was 
perhaps, the most important in the group, since it contains a slab bearing an 
interesting inscription. It is smaller than No. 1, hut in other respects it is 
very similar to it. It has no pillars in the ball, tbe small size of the building 
not making them necessary. The two pillars in the porch, or verandah, are 
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rather more ornate than those in temple No. 1, and approach more nearly to 
those of temple No. 2 at Balsiine, being almost counterparts of them. 

Before the hall doorway is a very prettily designed low step or ardhci- 
chandra. The altar and the flooring of the shrine have been destroyed; the 
doorway is like the outer one in the last temple, having two standing Par3- 
vanatha images above it. Two large mutilated Jinas are lying • in the hall — 
one a seated image with the top of the head knocked off, and the other a 
nude image of ParSvaniitha. It was thus a Digambara shrine. It faces the 
south. 

The inscribed slab is set up on the side wall of the hall, above a niche. 
It is not built, into the wall, but rather against it, being gripped and held in 
position between the beam above and the top of the cornice of the niche ; 
and since the top of this niche is five inches lower than that of the niche on the 
other side, in order to allow of the insertion of the slab, it is likely the slab- 
was put up when the temple was built. It records the gift of three shops 
in the city (probably Anjancrl) for the upkeep of the temple of Chandra- 

prabha by the king Seunachandra III in i§aJca 1063 (A. D. 1142). It further 

records that a rich merchant, named Yatsariija, with two others, gave a shop, 

and a house for the same purpose. 

There can be little doubt but that this temple was built before No. 1 

for one would hardly expect to find a Icing settling gifts upon the lesser of. 

two temples standing side by side. 

Of temple No. 3 only the verandah and part of the west wall of the hall 

remain, the rest being completely wrecked. The pillars and walls are very 

plain and the doorway even more so. On the block, above the latter, is a 
scaled Jinn. It faces north. 

Buildings No. 4, o and C in this group were, perhaps, rather matlias or 
rest, houses than temples. They have no shrines, and the halls of Nos. 4 and 
0 arc oblong. Four pillars support the hall ceilings in each case, and each 
has a verandah in front. The central ceiling of No. 4 is flat, and is decorated 
with three circular rosettes. Thin slender pillars were inserted between the forward 
and back pairs of the pillars of the hall, to assist in supporting the extra 
long beams above, but only one of these still stands ; part of another lies 
on the floor. Only one pillar of the verandah stands ; the rest, with the whole 

of the roof, has fallen. The building faces the south. Nos. 5 and G, which 

face the cast, are in mins. 

About fifty yards south of the last group is another sm.nl Jaina temple 
No. 7, which is very plainly built. The shrine doorway, which is very simple 
in design, has a Jina upon the block but no work above the cornice. The- 
pillars have plain square shafts with simply moulded bases and caps, and a. 
few only remain. Beside this one, on the north, has been another Jaina shrine 
or mntha, like Nos. 5 and G, but nothing now stands except the doorway and 
rt- part of the adjacent wall. The whole appears to have had an enclosing walli 
of some extent arouud it. 
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v c is a small Vaishnava shrine, built and sculptured m the same 

. 3 t 0 Gondetvara at Sinnar, is about a hundred yards to the west 

o f t C he a hst temple and nearer the village. Only the shrine of the temple rs 
hL -The three principal images on the outside of the shrine are- 
m ,n . stand n P Narasimha, and on the vest the Yamana 

the bach vail, is a lov altar, on the front 
Of which is Gnnida, and over the shrine door are Siva, Yishpu and Brahma, 
Vishnu being in the middle. The image upon the dedicatory block above the 
«hrine doorway has been much mutilated, but it was probably Garuda. The 
antechamber ceiling is, in plan, lentoid or a pointed oval which is a very unusual 
shape. The temple faces north. 

Twenty to thirty yards to the west of the last is No. 9, a small plainly 
built temple, of which the shrine and Silchara remain, all except the kdla&a or 
finial, the hall being completely mined. Above the shrine door is Ganapati. 
There are the remains of what seems to have been an altar, with a weather- 
worn image carelessly placed upon it. The temple faces east. 

No. 10 is about twenty to thirty yards to the north of the last, under a 
large banyan tree. It is the wreck of a small Jaina temple. Over the shrine 
doorway is a Jina, while sitting in the midst of this desolation, presiding 
over the ruins, is a much weatherworn life-sized Jina, sitting now in the 
open air, the shrine walls having fallen. The temple faces the east. Behind 
this shrine is a high rocky mound, having upon it some small memorial stones, 
set up in a line facing west, and daubed with red paint. 

About four hundred yards due north of the first group of temples (Nos. 

1 to G) is a little shrine, No. 11, with its silchara and antechamber, but without 
its Ball, which has been ruined. It is plainly built, hut lias a good sculptured 
doorway to the shrine, with Ganapati on the dedicatory block. The shrine 
is empty. Tire temple faces east, and has an inscription of one line upon 

a pilaster. 

A hundred and fifty yards east-north-east of the last are two small 
shrines (No. 12), the northern one of which is much shattered. The ‘ principal 
images upon its wails are the lamjava (?), Ganapati, and Mahakalr, and Gana- 
pati figures, again, above the shrine door. In the shrine, against the hack 
wall, is an altar with Garuda on the front, which has probably been brought 
from some other temple. Loosely placed upon it are images of Siva-Parvatr, 
Narasimha and Vishnu (?). The temple faces east. About ten yards to the 

south of the last is No. 13, a plain, square little shrine, with a pyramidal 
roof, facing west. 

These last two shrines appear to have stood upon the edge of a large 

masonry tank, and, at a distance of severity to eighty yards to the north- 

west of them, is a length of about ten yards of old masonry steps of the 
tank still remaining. Down below these temples, in what was the bed of the 
tank, was a mutilated hoar similar to that at Balsane, but it has only four 
small figures upon it — two forward and two aft. A large figure, however, stands 
beside the loft shoulder of the boar with the right arm turned upward toward 
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its snout which lias been mutilated. This is, of course, a representation of 
t ic boar avalara of Vishnu, which, on a colossal scale, is seen at Eran in the 
Central Provinces. 

About three hundred yards east of the last, on the south-west corner of 
what was once a tank, but now a rice field, are the ruins of another small 
shrine (No. 14) which faces east. A lingct lies half buried in the shrine. In 
front of it, on the south side of the tank, are the sites of two other small 
shrines. 

Nos. 15 and 10 are about half a mile east of the village, at the foot 
of some low hills. They are the ruins of two small buildings, one being a temple 
and the other probably a inatha. In addition to the above, there are the 
sites of many more buildings, wdiich are now represented by mounds scattered 
about the fields, upon which still lie, in man}’ cases, sculptured stones, columns 
and images. 

Beside the temples in the plain, there are sundry remains upon Aiijaneri 
hill. Upon the very highest plateau, 4,300 feet above sea level, and some 2,000 
feet above the temples just described, is a small roughly-built temple dedi- 
cated to the goddess Aiijini, who is here represented by the usual red-bedaubed 
rough stone image. The material of which this shrine has been built belonged 
to a previous temple of a more pretentious design. In the upper cliff to the 
north-east, just above the pond and bungalows, is a small roughly-hewn Jaina 
cave. A small doorway, with coarse figures on either side, gives access to a 
long verandah room, off the back of which is the shrine with a roughly-cut 
Jina seated within. In the lower cliff, in the side of the gorge through which 
the rough ascent passes, is another small Jaina cave with its sculpture better 
finished than in the one above. Parsvanutha flanks the doonvays. Like the 
temples below, these caves belong to the Digambara Jains. Attached to the 
cave is a water cistern. 







DEVALANA. 

The village of Devalana is fifty-six miles north-east of Nasik. There is 
hore an old three-shrined temple dedicated to Jagcsvara ; but the three shrines, 
like the side ones at Jhodga, have been rebuilt in a very plain manner. A 
few courses of the basement of the old building remain below the later work, 
which show that, like the porch, it was elaborately decorated. As will 
be seen from the plan, the front of the hall is open, its eaves and corners 
being supported upon dwarf pillars which stand upon the low parapet wall, 
A.n image of Siva is placed in a niche on either side of the entrance, and, 
among the smaller ones round the parapet wall, are some very indecent pairs. 
The hall has a central circular panel of sculpture portraying Krishna and the 
go-pis, like the one in the Miinbhavii temple at Vaghli. There is also a panel 
of throe medallions, the centre one of which is worked into a design of Ndgns 
whose rope-like tails arc intertwined and knotted in a most complicated manner. 
The pillars arc somewhat like those at Aiijaneri. (Plntes LXII and LXIII.) 
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TRINGALVADI. 

Though not a built structure, the interesting rock-cut Jaina temple near 
the village of Tringalvadi, is included in our account of the Daldian shrines 

since it has not been .noticed in our previous volumes 
; on cav e-temples, not having then been examined. 

f&f- y '4 Tringalvadi is six miles north-west of Igatpuri, the 

[ Cf* j .v iff jjVj/J j k railway station at the top of the Thai Ghat, the 

v. - 'iTsx:~' cave being cut in the foot of the hillside, about a 

\ J mile west of the village. Though now much the 

-• is y?*' '."'-, 1 worse for centuries of weathering, it was once a 

. l ^— 5 — • • very ornate cave-temple. (Plate L XI V.) 

I , ( , j r 

r : '/- : A ./ . It consists of a large hall, 35 feet square, off the 

K '"pf 'Sjj „ ' back of which are an antechamber and a shrine 

, jj s 1 ' and before it is a long verandah the full length 

A, ~ f ’ I of the ^idth of the hall. Along the front of this 

vlF ' . 1 verandah is a low parapet wall from which rise two 

: / tl'h‘;G);^;L '• P iIla rs, one on either side of the entrance, supporting 

the outer eave of the verandah. Opposite these 

; I ' ; pillars are pilasters, and, between the latter, is the 

■ j main doorway into the hall. Beyond these pilasters, 

. - j and between them and each end of the verandah 

i 1 is a grille window— two square bars each way divid- 

-• $ ’ ' \>;4_ ln S ifc into nine ljgl )ts - The front of these bars is 

<4 ■ . Ar prettily chased with lotus rosettes at the junctions. 

7 In the centre of the verandah ceiling, and in 

U '• $ j front of tlie doorway, hanging in deep relief, is a 

gr ° UP ° f five figures in a circle - T^e middle figure 
a PP e a r s to be assisted or carried through the air by 
If- 'I another on either side, while two others, beneath, also 

r». .0 -P,. a , 0 '’ et *• ^ 00rwa 7. tie dedicatory Wool, is 

Tringalvadi cave. ^ 1D3-. 

Of the' 0 hall t|L ng T SUP r rte v UP ° n f0Ur COlUmnS Set square in tte “iddle 

south-west ’ 1 S aDd Cel Illg are pla,n - Rouud tlie two sides of the 

‘ n( | n °rth-west corners are very low continuous altars for images 

bend 10U ri tW ° Sld6S ° f tIle nort li-east and south-east corners are high 

the south 'wt ar<5 n0t • TLe S0llfc I 1 ' east piUar, only, remains intact (Fig. 10) • 

Se mi^ ^ fl ° 0r t0CeiHDg ’ " “ Uch — ded g about 

lnenfr 1 i '• ° nort h-vest and north-east pillars have completely gone frag- 

Lite's tte cefli ” 8 ' aad tbair « »• **£ ..i a. 8 * 

decoded 7* di .f‘ e8rated ' b “‘ “ “> *Wately 

of mouldings, arc threeVinas^ ^'<0 tie other on three bands 

ee imas. Within the shrine, which is quite plain, measur- 
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mg 13 by 12 feet, are the remains of a Jaina image upon an altar placed 
•against the back wall. The chest, head and umbrella have been smashed and 
thrown away part of the umbrella lies outside the cave — but the legs and 
the cushion are .left. On the middle of the cushion is the bull, showing that 
the image was that of a Rishabdeva, while on either side of it is an inscrip- 
tion dated Saka 1266. , _ 

, There was a very fine inscription upon the wall in the . north end of the 
cave, but only a very small fragment of it remains. The letters are small 
and well shaped. The inscribed surface seems to have been about four to five 
feet across, but it is not certain how deep. The front of the cave with the 
main doorway was originally painted, traces of which still remain. The parti- 
tion wall, between the verandah and the hall, has been, entirely built of great 
irregular blocks of stone well fitted together. 

chandor; 

> At the town of Chandor, some thirty-eight miles to the north-east of Nasik, 
are a Jaina cave and the modern temple of Renuka Devi ; and, on the hill 
fort of Indrai, not far oh, is a range of thirteen small rooms cut in the rock. 

The temple of Renuka Devi is quite a modern building and would not be 
noticed . here were it not for two curious wooden images found at it. There 
is one feature, however, connected with the temple, whiph may be mentioned, 
and that , is the fine broad flight of steps leading up ' to it. At the foot of 
> this is a collection of miniature flights of steps, of five steps each, carved on 
small square loose blocks of stone, which have been left here by pilgrims as 
votive offerings, but .with what object it is not clear. (Plates LXIV — LXVI-) 

The wooden images, bedaubed with red paint and much weatherworn, were 
found lying in the inner courtyard. They are worshipped by the people under 
the • names of Kharujali and Mahamari. An examination of them shows tl at 
they are Roman Catholic images, probably taken from some old ruined church in 
or about Salsette. “ Mahamari ” (? Maha-Marie) is a representation of the Annun- 
ciation, in which the Virgin Mary stands upon a crescent moon with a crown upon 
her head and clothed in flowing garments. Around her, forming an oval frame, 
is a garland of flowers. The other image is that of St. Anne, with the infant 
Mary upon her knee. The first was probably a panel in a church door or 
screen, while the second is a complete statue which may have come from a niche. 

The Jaina cave, which is excavated in one of the lower cliffs of the 
Chandor fort hill, just above the town to the east, is a roughly-cut small room 
entered by a single doorway and supported, within, by two heavy clumsily-cut 
square columns. Around the sides of the cave are scores of images, laige 
and small, most of them being those of the tlrthankams. On the back, or 
west wall, is the principal image, that of Chandraprabha, with the crescent 
moon carved below him. Upon the pilaster, on either side of him, are two 
little groups of the twenty-four lirthankaras. Beyond these are the two images 
so frequently met with in Jaina caves — the man on an elephant on the one 
-side and the woman on a tiger, beneath a tree, on the other. Very fine 
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images of these two are found in tile Indra Sabi a cave at Elura, where they 
are known as Indra and Indrani. They possibly represent some great local 
patron of the Jaina religion and his wife. Such portrait statues are common 
in Gujarat temples — the statues of Yastupala and Tejpala, and their wives, 
in the famous marble temples of Dilwara at hit. Abu for instance. At the 
top of the pilasters, on either side of Chandraprabha, is a small image of 
Sarasvatl. Parsvanatha also figures upon the walls. Upon the south wall of 
the cave are images of Sarasvati and a four-armed Devi. These are red-leaded 
and worshipped, the latter as Kalika Mata, dirty bits of cloth being wound 
about her to represent her garments. On the floor, midway between the two 
pillars, is a- tortoise in low relief. 

Near the top of the ascent to this cave, where the way leads up some 
lock-cut steps, are some miniature steps cut out in the rock, similar to the 
little votive steps at Eenuka’s temple. In the rock, a little higher up the hill- 
side, is a water cistern. 


In the top of Indrai fort, above the upper cliffs, towards the north end 
and facing east, is a row of thirteen caves varying from twelve to twenty 
feet square. They are in a continuous row, being separated from one another 
bv thin partition walls. Each has its doorway, two windows, and verandah 
and, in front of one, the largest, about the middle of the line, are two pillars 
supporting the outer eave of the verandah. In the middle of each of three 
of the partition walls is a doorway connecting the two adjacent caves. There 
is nothing about these excavations to indicate for what use they were intended • 
the absence of images would show that they were probably not used for religious 
puiroses. They were possibly intended to afford shelter to a garrison in ancient 


Of the history of Chandor we know little or nothing beyond the fact 
gathered from a copper-plate grant, that the first Yadava kingfuridhanrahara 
bad Chandradityapura (Cliandor) as his capital. ’ ^ 
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TEMPLES IN THE AHMADNAGAR DISTRICT. 

KOKAMTHAN. 

T HE village of Kokamthnn, about fifty-six miles north of AhmacLnngar, is 
situated upon the right bank of the Godaveri, some three miles to the south- 
east of Kopargaon, a station on the railway. Built upon what appears to 
be an artificial embankment, projecting into the stream bed upon the north-east 
outskirts of the village, is a very interesting old temple. It consists of the 
usual shrine and mandapa with two porches, one on the west side of the hall 
and one on the north, directly opposite the shrine. A small additional shrine 
takes the place of a porch upon the cast side of the maitdopa. The building 
has been designed upon a star-shaped plan, which, however, is rather obscured 
by the three heavy square buttresses around the shrine, and by the porches 
and the square side shrine of the hall which break the star-planned corners. 
It is possible that the side shrine of the hall is a later addition, the outer 
walls, in their treatment, being so very unlike the rest. Had this been part 
of the original plnn, it would, like temple No. 1 at Balsiine, have been carried 
out in precisely the same style, the same mouldings and panelling being carried 
around its walls. Like the temples at. Jodglia and Devaluin'!, this shrine has 
taken the place of n porch which stood opposite the one on the west of the 
hall. Above the doorways of the two porches, ns well as above that of the 
main shrine, is Gam da : which, coupled with the fact that flic temple faces 
the north, show.- clearly that it was originally a Vaishnava temple. But above 
the doorway of this small shrine is Ganapafi. which is in favour of if being 
built a- a j§aivn shrine, probably when the temple fell into the hands of that, 
sect. (Plate.- LXYJI-LXIX.) 

Applied to the three sides of the shrine, outside, are three heavy but- 
(re“-e;,, which, since they arc not necessitated by any wall shrines within, 
must have been added in order to strengthen the walls under the great pressure 
of the lofty tower which rose above them. These arc designed in keeping with 
the walls and tower of the temple itself. The mouldings are the same though 
on a miniature scale ; and from these it can be seen what the top of the- 

tower, which is now absent, must have been like. These are, without, doubt,, 

original work, and were provided for in the original plan. Perhaps the inferior- 

quality of the stone used caused the builders to be doubtful of the ability, 

of the walls to carry the weight of the superstructure. 
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MEDLEVAL TEMPLES OF THE DAKHAH. 


The lower part of the building, that is, the walls between the ground line 
-and the cornice, is built of stone, but the tower above this, and the roof of 
the mandapa , are built of brick, the whole of which, both stone and brick, 

having been plastered. The ornament and figures, which had been first carved 

in stone, have been overlaid with plaster, in which their outlines and forms 
have been reproduced. On the brickwork the whole of the decorative detail 

has been formed solely in the plaster, and, in this respect, differs 'from the 

older brick temples, such as that at Sirpur in the Central Provinces, where 
the ornament was first executed in the brick before being overlaid. It was a 
common thing in the Dakkan, in temples of this age and later, to build them 
partly in stone and partly in brick, and the plaster upon the stonework was 
probably intended to bring the whole to one uniform appearance. In the 
photograph the one is indistinguishable from the other. 

The front, or north, porch has a plain spiral ceiling similar to that in the 
porch m the north end of the Jami‘ masjid at Ahmadabad, but with less 
decoration. 1 It is now a good deal the worse for weathering. In the west 
porch is a cusped ceiling somewhat similar to those in the Jami' Masiid at 
.Broach,- but not so elaborate as the best of those. 

The principal object of worship in . tbc . shrine, at present, is . the :»«, . 
bn , behind it resting against tbe wall, is a slab bearing an image of Vis ton 

trot”' 'the IT IT T If Se ‘ ” P 01 “ d - ' leamS ^ stahd forward 

om the four walls of the shrine are supported iipon intervenihg brackets or 

r°™ 7 7 ; *” ae r lls and oonto h „ n 

‘ leT “' “ tla a °°' “ f ,J » hall. The doorway is fairly well carved and 
dedf „ r - t} " ’* “ H “ ,e fl0rid -» piece ■ under the cornice as at 

1 l,f T °“" Py “T 5ma " ” i “ h “ “ » line. above the door cornice. 


r ,, . , * « xiutj.ciuuve tne aoor cornice 

In he wall, on either side of the antechamber, is a niche for an Wage 
Tlie antechamber ceiling is domical rUincr • image, 

mouldings to a central rosette Ji • i * - P C ° 11CaVe and conc entric 

Of eusped mouldings ^ ,7I " C,I “ a ® a “ aa a P^ant in two tiers 

.1 low “alto »f Tc’ tack7.p“’fwef th “ *• P™'** 1 one, has 

which may have been the slab wT 1 k ' S n0W a rataeE shapeless stone 
red Paint' and is Z ef ‘ ^ 

from the 'pLsLs fhfch are tl "'k" d ‘" S pilhls ’ “ 8 “ iIk S *>™B worked np 
an octagon of nn'egna. sidel CrlTZ %£$ Heavy architraves form 
concave mouldings to a central non 1 + ceiling rises m rings of 

Each group of I °“«\whioh again, falls as a Lai. 


Each group of cup-shooed ™T ,7 ‘ ^ M,s “ « filial. 

t “Ls ,r f “own^'iXr^r o£ *• * 


were fitted in as separate stone! 7 ° ”"7 t? 686 drops ’ with 11 ie central one. . 
*» brackets arid he “L ™ I’t* “ 1 ** « «W- 
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TEMPLES IN THE AHMADNAGAR DISTRICT. 


AKOLA. 

Tlie sleepy little to mu of Akolii, with its steep narrow streets paved with 
cobbles, and old vadas or mansions now falling into decay, is built upon the 
bank of the Pravara river some sixty miles to the north-west of Ahmadnagar. 
To the east of the town, a little distance above the bank of the river, is the 

old temple of Siddhesvara. It is said 





that the temple was buried in the silt 
of the river, until about 1780, when a 
kunbi’s plough struck against the kala&a 
of the spire. If it had been buried, 
it must have been under the gradual 
accumulation of earth washed down by 
the rains from the hillocks that overtop 
it on the south. Its basement is at 
present buried to a depth of about 
four feet on the side of the hillocks 
and some two feet on the opposite. 

The style of the temple is that of the 
temple of Bale£vara at Pedgaon, the 
walls being comparatively plain when 
compared with the more highly sculp- 
tured shrine. But the most interesting 
feature of this temple are the two 
doorways to the sanctum — the usual 
one leading from the hall, and a second 
opposite to it in the back wall, lending 
out into the open. This is peculiar 
and very unusual. 1 It is a Saiva temple 
dedicated to the worship of the linrja, 
and appears always to have been so. If 
faces the west. (Plates LXX LXXIII.) 

The general plan consists of the man- 
dapa or hall, entered through a porch 
on the west, with an antechamber and 


I'ii.. ii.— J'lllnr in tin t- mj>l'- <>t Sidiilii »vnrn. 
shrine on the east of it, and a porch, again, before the'eastern, or back door, 
of the shrine. On the north and south sides of the hall, forming wings to it, are 
porch-like extensions, but having no exit. They are walled in all around with a low 
dwarf wall, from which rise dwarf pillars supporting the overhanging cornice shore, 
and leaving the space between the wall and the cornice open 


In llio DhSruir District. dtrcrilicd m my volume on Glmltikynn arciimcu n. 
at Sinnir. 
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The whole of the roofing of the temple, excepting the ceiling of the 
eastern porch, is of late work from the beams upwards. -When these repairs 
were carried out the walls -were “ pointed ” with mortar where no mortar 
existed before ; and these raw white lines do not improve the appearance of 
the building. Five roughly-shaped columns, shewn in the plan in hatched 
lines, have been inserted to support cracked beams. The small pillars, placed 
between the four large ones, and in the middle of the sides of the north and 
south extensions, are seemingly original and in their original positions. The 
inner faces of the beams, in the central bay of the hall ceiling, are sculptured 
with bands of figures in relief. Upon the east beam the churning of the 
■ocean is portrayed. Holding on to the tail of the serpent are twelve male 
figures, while but one male figure holds the head, beyond which are three female 
figures seated, and a horse and an elephant, the products of the chur nin g. Between 
the three female figures and the man who holds the elephant, is an un- 
occupied stool towards which the female figures turn in an attitude of 
supplication. Over the west beam is Vishnu on Sesha, with four Naga figures on 
one side and five on the other, while, beyond them, stand men in rows hol din g 
garlands. On the south beam is a battle scene with horses and elephants and 
camels. 1 Upon the north beam is a procession, in which the principal figure 
is carried in a palJci, with horsemen and elephant before, and a file of men 
with swords and shields behind. On either side of the antechamber is a deep 

framed niche, now empty. Except for these the walls of the temple inside -are 
quite plain. 

The shrine doorways are fairly well decorated, both being alike ; upon the 
block above the doorways is Ganapati. The entrance doorway to the hall on 
the west together with its porch, have been entirely rebuilt, the side jambs 
and threshold, only, of the original being included in the new work. The 

* riD ,° ° 01 ^ 0V ’ CI ^an the rest, and a step from the doorway leads down 
o it vdiere, m the centre, and sunk within it, is the linga. The Nandi, ' 

stead of being m front of the temple on the west, is placed in front of the 
back, or east doorway, of the shrine. 

. , Dp0 “ V 01 thB slriM on tie north end the south, is , 

. n the south one is a representation of the ImtJna of Siva, while 
m the north one Is BliM-MatS, or MahSkali, as a skeleton dancing ipon a 

Ss of thfnoT h ° lh “ T 1 mUt ' hted - Ewmd *< 4e W 

These are not w^ f ° ® UreS “ recesses between miniature pilasters. 

oX »st °de ! k V “f ” ee baiS “ nd S°Sgle eyes. Two of these, 

recess and We 1, *"? *■*> ” » K«e arched masonry 

SStli " el 5meared "* h «• r*tat They are Gapes. £ 

on zzz 1 :cr “ d - 

~ ^ temple at tU Hk a 
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TEMPLES IN THE AHMADNAGAR DISTRICT. 55 

The portion of a pillar bearing an- inscription, mentioned in the Indian 
Antiquary , 1 is in the- old hacheri enclosure before the Subordinate Judge’s court. 
The letters are almost entirely obliterated. Above the writing are represented 
the sun and the moon. The stone, which is a pilaster, does not appear to 
have belonged to this temple. Mr. Sinclair, writing of this temple, said, “ unfor- 
tunately the front porch has been restored, by some pious blockhead in the 
Saracenic style of a handsome modern temple in the village, so that it is not 
available for purposes of comparison. More than that the Vandal threw away 
the ruins of the old porch, on one of which was a long Sanskrit inscription 
observed, but not copied, by Dr. Gibson twenty-five years ago. After long 
search I found that the fragment, on which it was, had been turned face-up- 
under a trim, tree, and used as a seat by the idlers of the village, who had 
with their barbarous hinder parts obliterated the inscription (never very deep 
or clear cut) beyond all hope of transcription or estampage, though it is 
possible that a competent Sanskrit scholar, with time and the stone before him, 
might decipher a few words.” 


RATANVADI 

At the small village, of Ratanvadi, twenty miles further up the Pravara 
valley from Akola, is the almost complete old temple of Amritesvara, measur- 
ing sixtj r -one feet by thirty feet. It is built upon very nearly the same plan 
.as that of Siddliesvara at Akola, and, like it, has a back entrance into the 
shrine. Instead of the porch-like wings to the hall, we find here shallow 
recesses in which are perforated windows. Possibly this was necessary as a 
precaution against the intrusion of wild beasts, as the temple is so close to the 
•'forests and defiles of the ghats, the hamlet not being itself large enough to 
inspire fear and respect. (Plate LXX.) 

The roof of the mamlapa has disappeared, leaving the inner lining or shell 
-of the ceiling, but the sikhara, over the shrine, is almost entire, and is a very 
■ ornamental one. It is of the same style as that of Gondesvara at Sinnar. 

The walls are decorated in the same manner as those of the Akola temple, 
but slightly varied in detail. There were no images on the walls of the temple 
• excepting what were in the two niches, one on either side of the shrine outside. 

The temple faces the west and is dedicated to Siva, his lihga being in- 
stalled in the shrine. The Nandi, as at Akola, is placed outside, facing the 
back door of the shrine. 


TAHAKARI. 

The temple of BhavanI or Devi at Tahakari, ten miles to the north-west 
•of Akola, is a three-shrined temple, in the principal shrine of which is an 
image of Mahalakshml, whilst above the door is a dem. There are images in 
the three principal niches and the recesses around the shrine. The sikharas over 
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MEDIAEVAL TEMPLES OF THE DA KHAN. 

the hi i rincs, which arc very dilapidated, are built of briclc like that of the 
temple at Kokamthan. The rest of the building, below the cornice, is of 

stone. Plates LXXI and (LXXIII-LXXY.) 

Tlie pillars within the temple, are rather plain. In the central maiidapa 
which is common to all three shrines, there are twelve pillars in the square, 
namely, four principal corner ones and eight smaller, introduced as intermediate 
supports between them, as the span of beam is rather long between the corner 
pillars. 

The ceiling of the mandapa is particularly fine, it being most elaborately 
chiselled. It Is almost hemispherical, and rises in the usual manner by con- 
centric rings of cusped mouldings to the central pendant. The ceiling of the 
porch is also good. There are eight dancing bracket figures in the former, 
and there were six in the latter but two have disappeared. 

There is an old Sanskrit inscription of Sato 1050 (A. D. 1128) on a pillar 
of the mandapa of a small ruined shrine between this temple and the river. 


PEDGAON. 

Pedgaon, eight miles south of Srlgunda, stands in rather a commanding 
posicion on the high bank of the Bhima. The village occupies a long strip 
of land which, with the river on the other side, hems in an old Musalman 
enclosure which is roughly a quarter of a mile square, almost completely over- 
run with prickly pear. The fort is said to have been built by the Dakhan 
viceroy Khan Jahan who was in camp here during the monsoon of 1672 when 
in pursuit of Sivaji. He gave the place the name of Bahadurgadh which has 
not been retained. The Muhammadan buildings which, judging from the great 
amount of debris, must have been very extensive, have almost entirely dis- 
appeared, the most complete being the Bib! Mahall, occupying a delightful 

position upon the ramparts overlooking the river. But, although nearly three 
times the age of the Musalman remains, and despite the devastating effect of 
the spoiler's hand, there still remain, within the precincts of the fort, the ruins 
of five old temples, one of which, that of Lakslimx-Narayana, is a perfect 

little gem. Pedgaon must have been a place of importance long before the 
advent of the Muhammadans, and, perhaps, this was due, in great measure, to 
its favourable position on the Bhima. At this point the Sarasvati river, upon 
which Srlgunda stands, joins the Bhima, the junction of rivers being generally 
considered more or less sacred places. (Plates LXXIY and LXXVI— LXXXIV.) 

The temple of Lakshmi-Karayana. measuring about 54 by 35 feet when 
complete, is most profusely decorated both within and without, and its outer 
walls are thickly covered with image sculpture, which has come in for a certain 

amount of delicate attention from Musalman iconoclasts. It is a Yaishnava 

temple, facing west, built upon a high part of the bank above the river. Its 
tower, now absent, was, probably, like many of this class, constructed in brick- 
work. The basement mouldings are crowded with .little, figures of horses, ele- 
phants and men : the asvathara or horse moulding, just, above the elephants, 
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TEMPLES IX THE AHMADNAGAR DISTRICT. 


being very rarely found in tliese temples. The walls, pillars and door frames 
are all richly wrought., but by no means so minutely as in the temple of 
Ambarniitlin. 

The pillars are of a different type to those at Ambarnatha and Balsane, 
having a new feature introduced which is found in most of the mediaeval 
temples of North Gujarat, namely, the water pot and foliage element. 1 It 
occurs in the temples at Jodgha and Kokamthan already described. In this 
case, however, the waterpot is rather masked by an ornamental ribbing of lotus 
buds and stalks which are bound around it by a narrow band or fillet. The 
foliage, very much conventionalised, hangs over the lip of the jar or pot and 
forms four corners upon which rests a thin square slab. 2 The waterpot, with 
and without foliage, enters very largely into the designs of the pillars in the 
cave-temples, where, as in the Kurli cave, it forms, without foliage, the greater 
part, of the base and, inverted, the capital of the pillar. 

The large band of images, around the walls, is not cut with the same deli- 
cacy of touch as in the earlier work : but the figures stand nut boldly from 
the walls and are very effective. 

The hall, which had three porches, is enclosed by perforated screen walls, 
as may be seen in the elevation on Plate LXXX1, which allowed more light 
and air into the interior than in the older temples. This perforated panelling, 
like that in the side shrine at Kokamthan, is very plain when compared with 
the decoration of the shrine walls, and is an effective foil to the latter. Nor 
is it anything so rich as that found in Chfilukyan temples, such as that of 
Trikutcsvara at Gadag in the Dharwar District. It is here, perhaps, more the 
result of economy than any special purpose of design, for it is very evident 
that, for these later temples, not so much money was forthcoming ns for the 
earlier. This, too, may account for the brick and plaster towers ns found in 
the Kokamthan example. 

In the photograph, Plate LXXYIII, is seen the rough method of laying the 
foundations of the building with rough boulders upon the ground surface, 
already noticed in the Architectural Note. 

Standing out in front of this temple, and facing it, is the mined temple 
of Bfdesvnra. It is a picturesque pile of ruins, and looks particularly fine - in 
the evening, backed up with the setting sun and the far-away windings of the 
Bhima. Besides these, the other temples here arc those of Bamesvara, Khole- 
svnra (called also Malikarjuna) and Bhairavnatha, originally a Jaina temple. 
There is nothing particularly striking about these. They are sadly ruined and 
dismantled, the shrine only, in each case, standing, the rest being heaps of 


1 Ptt . 77,, Architectural A nlijuil v» nj Northern Gujarat, by Dr. .Inn. Rurgc«s nml Mr. II. Councils. 


, Tiii- enrrie*. out tin* rami' him an in Corinthian capitals, at here the upward growinp foliar, nicotine the under 
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MEDIAE VAX' TEMPLES OF THE DAKHAX. 


KARJAT. 

Ivariat k twcntv-one miles east by south of Srigunda. The temple of ' 
Mahadcva though old, is of no particular merit. On the front of the slxrine 
of Malikarjuna, outside the north gate of the town, is a row of very mdecent 
fi(Ture= The' temple of Xagesvara or Nagoba, across the stream from this, 
has a shrine whose floor is six feet below the floor of the hall, which is 
approached by a flight of steps, leading down to it, from inside the shrine 
doorwav. The antechamber to the shrine is about two feet lower than the ■ 
hall floor. (Plate LXXXI .) 
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' MANDUGAON AND LIMPANGAON. 

The temples at these two places are fair examples of the later temples 
which may be more correctly called “ Hemadpanti ” than most of those already 

described, built subsequently to the middle of 
the thirteenth century. They are conspicuous 
by the absence of image sculpture on the 
^ outside of their walls, the decoration being 
confined to mouldings in string courses and 
geometrical designs. As already surmised, this 
may be due to want of funds for a more 
elaborate building, or to the presence of the 
Muhammadans in the country, who were - 
sworn enemies to all forms of idolatry. 
Images displayed openly upon the exterior - 
would only excite their fanaticism and be • 
an invitation to their iconoclastic tendencies. 
The Hindus were beginning to find that their 
* idols were safer stowed away within their - 
shrines. 

On either side of the main porch of the - 
temple of Siddhesvara at Limpangaon is a 
large perforated screen wall which is neatly 
designed in imitatiou of cross bars, and slightly 
decorated. The building looks heavy and - 
massive. The pillars of the hall are very 
well proportioned. The temple is, in every 
respect, a much better one than any of those • 
at Srigunda. (Plates LXXXV— LXXXVII.) 

SRIGUNDA. 

The temples of Yitoba, Rakhamai, Iiatkes- 
vara and Mahalakshmi, though old, are verv 
_ ‘Harm the temple et Limpncgaon. p] a j n and uninteresting structures. They are 

examples of a decadent class which is very widespread, and probably built .when- 
funds were not available to erect them m the more ornate style. The walls - 
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are perfectly plain and the only sculpture about them is poor, it being principally 
confined to the pillars and door frames. (Plate LXXXVI.) 

Some very good wood-carving decorates the fapades of two houses at 
Silgunda, of the style, though not so old, as that found in such abundance 
in many of the old towns of North Gujarat,. 1 It is very similar to that upon 
some of the old Marathfi palaces in the city of Poona, and that which was 
brought from Kittur, in the Dharwar District, when the Desai’s palace was 

demolished in the insurrection of 1824, of which a beautifully carved doorway 

was preserved in the local Magistrate’s office at Hubli. In plate LXXXVI the 

brackets remind one much of those, in stone, under the cornices of the old 
mosques and tombs at Bijapur. The application of the decoration on the 

door frames is particularly well carried out. The blank square in the middle 
of the lower lintel probably had a painted picture of Ganapati or some other 
favourite deity. 

1 Soo The Architectural Antiquities of Xorth Gujarat, bj* l)r. Jns. Burgess, C.I.E., and Henry Con&ens, Platc3 
IV, XX. XXI. XXII, XXXVI and XLVI. 
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TEMPLES IN THE SATARA DISTRICT. 

KHATAV. 

Of^HE Satara District has a very poor lot of old temples. At Katav, some 
j twenty-five miles east of Satara, are a few old examples of the Hemadpanti 
class, the most complete among them being that of Naganatha across the 
stream bed upon the north-west of the town. It occupies a conspicuous posi- 
tion upon high ground, having an open front with a neatly decorated facade. 
It is a small building, measuring no more than 60 by 30 feet, and consists 
of a plain square hall, antechamber and shrine. Four pillars support the central 
ceiling, and two more the eaves and cornice of the open front. The pillars 
are of the later Chalukyan type. Ganapati presides above the shrine doorway, 
and, within, is the ling a. The iikhara, or spire, has disappeared. Without, 
facing the shrine, is the bull Nandi. (Plates LXXXVIII and LXXXIX.) 

Beside this temple is a smaller one of Ganapati, which, having been strip- 
ped of the outer casing of its walls, shows the manner of building, and the 
rough backs of the blocks forming the inner shell. 

The temple of Somesvara, in the fields beyond the stream, on the north 
of the town, is similar to that of Naganatha, but smaller. It was never 
finished, much of its decoration being merely traced out on the Walls. The 
temple of Bhairoba, in the village, is a long clumsily-built old shrine, on either 
side of the entrance doorway of which stands a roughly carved viragal. The 
temple of Narayanadeva, near by, consists of a partly ruined old temple 
repaired and added to with brick and mortar masonry, and a wooden- tiled 
manderpa or hall. Narayanadeva is set up within the shrine, but, in a niche 
in the inner hall, is placed a linger. There is rather a good doorway inserted 
in (lie entrance to the courtyard. 


KATARKHATAV. 

At.^ Katarkhatav, twelve miles south-east of Khatav, is the old temple of 
Kntaresvara of similar construction to that at Khatav. The pillars are better 
finished. Along the face of the facade wall are several' indecent figures in 
panels. The temple has portions of its original brick tower remaining, suffi- 
cient. to show that it rose after the Chalukyan style, with cusped arches, as 
in the temple of Kasivisvesvara at Lakkundi, the brickwork having had a 
thin layer of plaster over it. Where a part of the walls has fallen away at 
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<lie back, may be sccd (be mode of “ filling-in betweei t lie outer and the 

inner casings, with boulders eight to ton indies in diameter set in a grouting 

of white mud. (Plates LXXXIX and XC.) 

GURSALA. 

Hie temples of Gursfda, a few miles to the soutli-west of Katarkhat&v, 
are of special interest. That of Somalihga, in the village, has its spire intact. 
The total disappearance of the spires of the great majority of the old Clndulc- 
yan and " llcmadpanti temples seems almost unaccountable. The finely- 
carved stone spires of those that are left would lead one to suppose that they 
were all in that material. Rut this shrine, the Katarklintav one, and a few 
to be found in the adjoining Uaidarubud territory, shew that, brick spires were 

in as much, if not greater, use than those of stone, but whether on account, 

of the greater lightness of the mass or the cheapor mode of construction, it 
is difficult to say. This temple of Somalihga is a very solidly built structure, 
whose walls are severely plain. The pillars, within, are also plain, but are well 
proportioned, (l’lates XC — XCI1I.) 

The temple of Rfnnalihga, outside the village, is a neat, little combination 
of hnuja, or tank, and shrine, the latter standing upon the west margin of 
the tank, and forming, with it, part of one general design. There is a row 
of the usual grossly indecent figures on the front wall of the temple. The tank 
is square, with flight? of steps leading down to the water's edge from an inside 
plaiform which runs around some distance below ground level, the stair to 
which descends from the side opposite the temple. 

SINGHANAPUR. 

Singhun.'ipur, with it? celebrated temple and fine large tank, is situated 
in a depression in the bills upon the very crest of the high tableland which 
here falls abruptly into the valley of the Xirii, about- forty miles to the cast 
bv north of S a tar a. From the hills around, and especially from the court 
of the great temple, which is perched upon the highest summit,, a magnificent 
view of the country below is obtained, which stretches away from Plialtan to 
Mabiras and further. The town is said to have been founded by the Yadava 
king Singhann (A. 1). 1210-1*2-17), who is also credited with having built one 
hundred temples of Siva daily ! (Plates XCI, Xt.'Il and Xt'lV.) 

The great temple of fsambhu Mnlifidcva, which is a good example of a very 
late “ llcmadpanti ” temple, is .situated about three quarters of a mile west of 
the village upon tin* highest point of the range, and is a conspicuous object- 
for miles around. Beneath this temple, upon the north side, is the older ono 
of Amritchvara, while, around them both, upon the sloping: eastern and northern 
side- of the hill, nestles the little village of Brahman rninist rants. A broad 
flight of steps leads down, under two great- archways, to the plain beneath, 
where it joins the road which connects the hill with the village. On cither 
bide of this road are dharmniuUis or rest-houses, wells, and savuhts 01 tombs. 
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Tlie present, temple of Sambhu Mahadeva is a reconstruction of an older 
one, or, rather, a new building entirety erected upon . the site of an older, 
the pillars, lintels and other fragments of which lie about the hill. The present 
temple is said to have been built by the great Maratha chief Sivuji (1627- 
10S0). In the Nandi pavilion, hanging from the roof, are two old bells dated 
1720, in Eoman letters, which probably belonged to some old Portuguese 
church in the Eonkan. The columns are copied from- those of the older build- 
ing, but the work is not quite so good. The lower temple of Amritesvara, 
which is said to have been in existence before the larger one, is probably 
coeval with the foundation of the town. It is now in a very shattered con- 
dition. and is dangerously unsafe for use, nevertheless people use it,, and stand 
about unconcernedly under tons of cracked masses of stone whose temporary 
props look as if they might collapse at any moment. 

Near by are the tombs of Shahji, the father, and of Sambhaji, the son, 
of .‘MvSji. The great tank is ascribed to Maloji, the grandfather of Sivaji. 
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TEMPLES IN THE SHOLAPUR DISTRICT. 

MALSIRAS. 

T HR Sholiipur District is oven more bare of antiquarian remains than the 
S- a tar a ] )i->t rict . and, what there is, is not of very much account. At 
Mal-'ira^, fifty miles west by north from Sholiipur, are the ruius of two 
old temph"'- that of Somes vara, just inside the north-east gate of the town, and 
that of MahahaleSvar.i, a short distance outside to the north-east, on the bank of the 
stream. The former stands upon a high basement and is much ruined — the 
shrine, without its tower, and some of the pillars and beams of the minujapa 
alone standing. Carved blocks for the ceiling lie about, and the temple, 
generally, looks as if it had been left unfinished. The other shrine, is rather 
a mean little building, but, though old, it is in a better state of preservation 
than the first. (Plate XCY.) 


VELAPUR. 

Ten utile- south-east, of Mfdsjras i- the village of Yelflpur, where, by the 
toadside, just outside the village, is a plain, but well-pteservcd old stone temple 
with a well-built tllini ims'iih, or rcst-hon-e, be-ide it. Around the temple, 
set tip in the ground, were about twenty well-carved ri royals or hero stones. 
One of the— was ,-ent away in order to be placed in the. Prince of Wales 
Mu-eiim it; Bombay. There wet.* seven in one line, and the rest were scattered 
about. The sculpture.- upon them represent battle scenes in which the heroes 
di-tinguMi and extinguish themselves, the .same heroes in paradise, and the 
worship of the liiija. They are not so delicately and minutely carved ns many 
that ate found in the Kanar.-** distiiets where the Chalukynn style of archi- 
tecture prevail-, but are inueh the same in other respects. 1 Iroyals are not 
often found in the Daklian. sail stones, commemorating the self-immolation of 
widows, being more eommon. One small one would teem to indicate that the 
(lei eased met his death in the eha-e. Another stone hears a representation of 
{inju-Buk-hini, or Bnk-lmii with her elephants pouring water over her. (Plate 
Xf *111, XCY -XCY1I.) 

Upon {he far side of the adjacent tank is another double-shrined old 
temple of the " Ifeniailpanti " class. In the village is the temple of I lam- 
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MEDLEVAL TEMPLES OF THE OAKHAM. 


Ifnresvara which is a conglomeration of 



buildings, the nucleus- of which 
is a triple-shrined old temple 

of poor construction. At the side 
of the steps, leading down to a 
square tank in front of it, is an 
inscription, which records the set. 
ting up of a halaSa or finial. or 
n other words the consecration 
and dedication of a temple by 

Brali madevarana , a subordinate 
chief under the king Praudhapra- 
tapachavartin Sri Ramchandradeva 
in Saha 1227 (A. D. 1305). An- 
other, partly abraided inscription, 

on a rough block of stone near 

the entrance to the temple, re- 
cords a gift of lands by the chief 
Johadeva in Samvat 1922, during 
the same king’s reign. 


* 'ijl/i ini\i VJiv. 
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Vithoba is said to have come originally from Dwarka on a visit to a 
certain youth Pundalika who constrained the god to take up his abode at 
Pandharpur. How he came, or the date of his coming, no man knows : these 
are idle questions ; he came and that is enough. But though we cannot tell 
when he came, we can make a shrewd guess as to when he was housed in 
his present temple. It is a more or less recent structure, but there are 
remains of older temples about the town, and evidence that this particular 
one has been in part built from the materials of a more ancient shrine ; but 
whether it stood on the site of the present one it is hard to say. That the 
present temple succeeded an older one to the same deity there can be little 
doubt, for an inscription upon a pilaster of a former temple, now used as an over- 
head beam in the present, tells us, in Kanarese and Sanskrit, that the Hopsala 
king Yira-Somesvara, in Scnnvat, 1159 (A. D. 1237), gave a gift of gold to 
the god I itthala, which is an older form of the name Vithoba. Portions of 
this inscription, in its present position, are covered by the overlapping of the 
capitals of the pillars below it, thus shewing that it could not have been 
engraved in its present position. Between the present temple and the river is 
a portion of an old temple converted into a cliavadi or police station. The 
pillars are all standing in their original positions, and upon one of them is 
an inscription in Sanskrit verse recording the fact that a subordinate chief 
Kesavamandalika performed the aptoryama sacrifice in the temple of Pandu- 
ranga Vitthala on t lie banks of tlie Bhimaratln in Samval 1192 (A. D. 1270). 
This would make it appear that this was the original temple of Vithoba. 
Between this, again, and the river, are the remains of two other small shrines. 
The present temple of Vithoba, which is shut in upon all sides with houses 
has been built in instalments, the Silchara or spiie having been erected within 
the last sixty years ; the substructure might go back two hundred years, hardly 
more. 


VANG I AND WARKUT. 

At the villages of Vangi and Warkut are -a few odd remains but they are 
not of much consequence. At the former place are the ruins of some small 
old shrines ; at the latter, a number of old sculptures which formed part of 
an old temple now uo more. They represent Vishnu and Siva in different 
forms, India with his elephant, and a Diana of the chase. (Plate XCVIII.) 
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TEMPLES IN BERAR. 

BARSI TAKLI. 

pT^IIE few Hindu remains in Berar may be included in the temples of 
P the Dakhan, since they are well within the limits of the Dakhan as the term 

- n - was understood in mediaeval times, and are of the same nature and style 

as those to be found further west. It is only, however, in the southern dis- 
tricts of the province that they are found in any numbers, the northern dis- 
tricts being remarkably bare of remains. 

On the outskirts of the town of Bfirsi Takli, twelve miles to the south- 
east^ Akola, the famous cotton centre, is the compact little black-stone temple 
of Bhavanf. It consists of a mandapa and shrine, both being freely decorated 
upon the exterior with bands of mouldings and images. The mandapa is 
curiously arranged with regard to the shrine, being attached, as it were, side- 
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■ways to it, or, in other words, the hall may be described as having its 
entrance on one side instead of at the end opposite the shrine as is 
usual. The entrance to the hall is thus at right-angles to that of the shrine. 
The plan of the hall is rectangular while that of the shrine is star-shaped, 
which is carried out in the plans of the four decorated pillars which support 
the central ceiling. A broad band of images runs round the outer walls, the 
principal ones in which, excepting Ganapati, being females, Mahakall and Malii- 
sasuramardam occupying important positions. This is what might be expected 
in a temple dedicated to a devl or goddess, and shows that Bhavani is not 
a recent installation in the shrine. The walls are not free from indecent repre- 
sentations. The ceiling is particularly well decorated, the marginal panels being 
very much like those of temple No. 1 at Balsane in Khiindesh. The silchara 
of the shrine and the roof of the hall have disappeared. (Plates XCIX — Cl.) 

Within the temple, engraved upon the back wall, is a long Sanskrit ins- 
cription which is, unfortunately, very much damaged by the peeling of the 
surface of the stone. It is dated in Saka 1098 (A. D. 1176), which, from the 
style of the temple, may be taken as about the date of its construction. 

There is a second temple at Barsi Takli, that of Sri Kolesvara Mahadeva, 
of comparatively late work, in the debased mixed Muhammadan style. Its 
interior is much below ground level and is always full of water, which perco- 
lates through from the adjacent rivulet. 

SIRPUR. 

Sirpur is twelve miles west by north of Basim. A short distance outside 
the village, on the west, stands the old temple of Antariksha Parsvanatba 
belonging to the Digambara Jaina community. At present, their principal temple 
is a very modern one in the village, but the other was the original one from 
which, according to tradition, the image was transferred, probably about the 
time of the Muhammadan invasion of the country. In the new temple they 
have the usual underground chambers in which to conceal their images in the 
event of a repetition of the treatment they once received at the hands of those 
iconoclasts. The old temple has an abraided inscription which seems to read 
Sumval 1334 (A. D. 1412), and the name Antariksha Parsvanatba. The plan 
of the shrine is star-shaped, and the walls are decorated with bands of ara- 
besque, no images being present except what were in the three principal niches. 
The temple gives one the impression of being unfinished, and it was probably 
erected quite a hundred years before the date of the inscription. Its erection 
was possibly interrupted during the earl}- incursions of the Muhammadans into 
the Daklian. The hybrid style of sikltara, which was commenced, but left 
unfinished, is manifestly later than the stone sculptured walls. It is of brick 
and mortar. The entrance doorway of the hall is elaborately carved and has 
images at the bottom on either side ; but these would have been more or 
less hidden from outside observation by the covering porch when completed. 
Among these are nude Jaina figures, and above the lintel, upon the dedicatory 
block is a small seated Jina. There are now, in the shrine, two small marble 
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(;g MEDIEVAL TEMPLES OF THE DAKIIAN. 

Jinas, but neither of them is Parsvanatha. They are much neglected and 
receive little attention. (Plate CTI.) 

MEHKAR. 

ilehkar is about forty-five miles to the south-east of Buldana. At the 
north-west corner of the town, overlooking the nvei\ and enclosed within 
a mud-walled enclosure, is a partly ruined old iViarmasald ox travellers’ rest- 
house, which, in the past, has been badly used. Much of tbe building has 
fallen’ since it was photographed by Major Gill over fifty years ago, and many 
of its pillar shafts are scattered about the town, several being near the market 
place. This dhnrmaSala, was, perhaps, a subsidiary building to an impoitant 
temple, possibly .Jaina, whicb stood near and above it, but which has now 
disappeared. The foundation or retaining walls of the site upon which the 
temple stood can be seen running round the ( llidividbcilu , and fioni it light 
up to the town gate, a little way to the east of it. At first sight, the wall 
here looks like a portion of the town wall, but it is not so, though it may 
have done duty for such in later times. A town wall would not have a series 
of horizontal offsets forming ledges all the way up its outer side, by which 
an enemy could easily climb up. Moreover the wall is of the Hindu period, 
while the present gate is ol the Muhammadan. (Plate CIII and CIX.) 

The (lltarmcdala is about 72 feet square inside, and is formed by a deep 
covered colonnade, with two rows of pillars, surrounding a small central square 
courtyard 23 feet square, which is open to the sky, and whose pavement is 
sunk a few feet below the floor of the colonnade. There were sixty pillars 
in all, of which twenty-five still stand. The central courtyard has been filled 
up with earth to bring it to a level with the rest. All the pillars around the 
north and east side of the court, with tbe enclosing wall, have gone, but 
many of tbeir bases still remain. There is a marked absence of figure sculpture 
upon the building, the decoration on the pillars being almost entirely confined to 
geometric and conventional leaf designs. Tbe building is of a comparatively late 
date. 

There is a new temple of Balaji, higher up in the town, which was built 
not many years ago, to enshrine a fine!}' carved blackstone image of Vishnu 
which was dug up close by. Tbe image is full life-size, and is now enveloped in 
tawdry petticoats, but does not seem to be very old notwithstanding its elaborate 
detail. At tbe same time were found a quantity of old corroded and frag- 
mentary copper-plate giants. Among the loose sculptured stones lying near the 
temple is the lower part of the body of a life-sized seated .Jina, while inside Balaji’s 
temple is a broken Jaina image with the date Samvat 1272 (A. D. 1350) upon 
it in a short inscription. 
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LONAR. 

One of the best remaining examples in Berar of these old mediaeval temples 
is that at Lonar in the south-east corner of the Buldana District, known as 
the temple of Daitya-Sudana. It is a Vaisbnava shrine and receives its name 
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from its connection with the story of the demon Lavanasura or Lonasura who 
used to dwell in the crater close by, and who was eventually slain by Vishnu 
in his incarnation of Daitya-Sudana. The temple measures 105 feet long by 
84;, feet broad. It faces east, and is built of black stone, profusely carved 
all over the exterior with images and other ornament. The work, however, is 
comparatively late as may be seen in the inferior workmanship of the images, 
vhe style of mouldings, particularly those in the basement, and the indiscri- 
minate spreading of ornament over every available surface. The building seems 
never to have been finished, the roof and some parts of the top of the walls 
with the top of the three doorways of the hall, not having been completed. 
There is a f otal absence of sculptured stone lying about, and some fragments 
would surely have remained had the building been finished and subsequently 
ruined. The four principal pillars, that would have supported the dome of the 
hall, together with part of the inside masonry lining of the walls, were never 
erected ; but, at a very much later date, the building was again taken in hand 
and finished off in a rough and ready manner, with coarse brickwork, and brick 
arching was thrown over the unfinished tops of the three doorways. The 
moulded basements for the porches before the doorways were laid, but the 
porches were not put up. The work was probably cut short by the inroads 
of the Muhammadans about the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the four- 
teenth century. When the temple was again taken in hand and the brickwork 
was added, a modern and very poor image of Vishnu, said to have been 
brought from Nagpur at great cost, was set up in the shrine, and this is now 
the object of worship. The plan of both the hall and shrine is star-shaped. 
(Plates Cl and CIII.) 

Occupying the principal niche on the back of the temple, outside, is a 
standing image of Surya ; and, as this is the position of the leading image on 
the exterior, and usually has direct connection with the image in the shrine, 
it is just possible that the temple may have been intended as a temple to 
Surya. Of the other two principal niches, that on the south has an image 
of a dcvi, but which one it is impossible to say, owing to its mutilated state. 
The north niche is empty. One of the side shrines of the modern temple 
at the head of the descent into the crater, close by, near the tank and gaumukha, 
contains some old loose images of Surya and Narasiriiha which may have come 
from this temple. 

The three niches mentioned are very prominent features, inasmuch as they 
project like miniature porches, a deep heavy cornice, supported upon two 
forward pillarettes, protecting them. The basement, with its lines of mouldings 
projecting like great square buttresses, supports them. Among the images on 
the exterior are Vishnu, Narasiriiha, Varaha, Ganapati, Brahma, Bhairava, Saras- 
vatl, Parasurama. Kama, Kaliya-mardanI and the Regents of the eight points 
of the compass in their respective positions. 

Oiit in front ol the temple, at a short distance from the main entrance, is 
the basement of a pavilion, but the upper portion of it was never built. 
When the later brickwork was added to the main building, a square mas- 
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was built here with a niche on each of its four sides. In that facing the 
temple was placed a rough image of Garuda, the vet liana of Yishnn. One or 
two small pillars stand in the courtyard, which were, perhaps, intended for this 
pavilion or the temple porches. 

In the south-east corner of the courtyard of. the temple is a small plain 
temple facing the north. Its exterior is built in with mud walls. IVithin it 
are three old images brought from elsewhere, the principal one of which is of 
Vishnu, supported upon one side by Brahma. 

At a short distance to the west of the town is an old clharmasala. or 
travellers' rest-house, composed of corridors of cut-stone pillars. It is in rather 
a dilapidated condition. 


lonar crater and its temples. 

At a short distance to the west of the town is what is supposed to he 
the crater of an extinct volcano, the only one known in the Dakhan. It is 
a great bowl-shaped hollow, five miles around at the top, and about three 
miles five hundred feet below, where a salt lake occupies the centre, surrounded 
by a wide margin of land between the bottom of the slope and the edge of 
the lake. The inner walls of the crater, which differ in nothing from ordinary 
hill-side covered with jungle and grass, slope down from the upper rim at an 
abrupt angle of 75° to 80° to the level belt around the lake. In the outer 

rmg of this belt tamarind trees and date palms thrive, while the inner, nearest 

the lake, supports the babul tree only. On the northern margin of the lake 
where this belt of land is widest, are kitchen gardens and fruit trees watered 
by the stream which descends from the gamnMa above. The water of the 

take is impregnated with a salt which is extracted and sold as a marketable 

article tor use m washing and dying cloth. Although the water is so saturated 

, ' ' sait) wlllcL causes if ' t0 give off a very offensive smell, vet in a well 

•sunk quite close to its edge on the south side, the water is perfectly fresh 
aud is used for drinking purposes. 

Down in the bottom of the crater, around the margin of the lake are 

a number of old temples, and there are others in the descent to the lake from 

>vLk 7 te T! 6 - ] Fr ° m i tLis tem P le ’ down the lake, extends a ravine 
i the oulj break in the continuity of the circular walls of the crater 

The ! ’l r? SidGS ° f tLi8 ClGft that the leads to the 50110111’ 

he head of the ravine bifurcates near the top, and it is at the head of the 

western branch that the spring is located from which the water is led through 
a ■ gaumuk/m, or cow s mouth, cut in stone, into a small square tank in which 
mdu pilgrims of both sexes, old and young, bathe promiscuously. The water 
,S su PPosed 1° come from the Ganges, in proof of which it is said that a 
marked stick thrown into that river was found to emerge at the spring A 
temple, and an accumulation of small cell-shrines all nf B o - A 

1,0 mn SS cr l of the Hindus, and they actually began bn 1 •» 1 

« ngkt ,» their lu idet, „p m the rvestere » oi the “ft 
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w ere eventually stopped in their rash venture and were warned off. The foun- 
•dation of the building still remains. 

As most of the temples in the crater are in disuse, and have lost their 
•names, I have numbered them, starting with this group as No. 1. About a 
third of the way down, standing upon the point of a spur between the two 
branches of the ravine, is another Saiva temple, No. 2, partly rebuilt, but of 
no special interest. A short distance below this, on a low knoll, is the site 
•of another temple, but the building has disappeared. 

Beyond the last temple is No. 3, the most ornate of all. It stands at the 
bottom of the ravine on the outer edge of the gardens. It faces west, and 
•consists of an open pillared mandapa and shrine, but is in a sadly dilapidated 
•condition, and the shrine is in ruins. The mandapa had three porches. When 
•intact it must have been as pretty a temple as any in the neighbourhood. 

On the north margin of the lake, the gardens separating it from it, 
•is No. 4. It is similar to Nos. 5 and 6, and is in ruins. It faces east and 
•has a linga in the shrine. 

No. 5 is a small plain temple to the north-west of the lake. It consists 
of a shrine and mandapa, the outer walls being built in the plain block-in- 

• course of the late “ Hemadpanti ” style, but it is much ruined. Beside it are 
the ruins of a small square cistern. 

No. 6, a little further round towards the west, is a facsimile of the last, even 
to its ruinous state, and like it, it faces the east. The lower portion of the walls 
.•and the whole surface of the pillars are much weatherworn and corroded, but the 
beams, which are protected by the roof, are sharp and clean. The temple measures 
-40 by 20 feet, roughly. The roofing seems to have been of concrete and brickwork. 

Almost due west of the lake is No. 7. It is of the same style as the 
•last two, but almost twice as large and equally rained. The temple faces east 
.and has a linga in the shrine. During a late famine one or two rough pits 
were dug near by for water, which now contain a quantity, so foul-smelling 
-and stagnant, that it is almost impossible to stand within fifty yards of them. 
This is probably due to the salt in the water that has percolated through 
from the lake, and which is supposed to be the blood and decomposed flesh 

• of the giant Lavanasura who was slain and buried in this den of his. The 
smell is strong corroboration of the story ! Around the temple is a fine grove 

. of banyan, tamarind, and custard apple trees, and palm tree stumps. 

No. 9 is the more modern temple of Bhavani Devi, which is due south 

• of the lake and faces the north as most Devi temples do, such as that at 
Barsi Takli. It consists of a shrine and mandapa with three doorways, and is 

• conspicuous from afar by its coat of whitewash. In front of the main entrance 
is a small yoni-hmda , but the shape of the fire-pit, instead of being that of 
the yoni, is perfectly heart-shaped, with its point towards the east. Just behind 
the temple is a very small one, No. 8, in ruins, in which is a Linga. 

Temple No. 10 is on the south-east margin of the lake, and is much like 
Nos. 6 and 0, but not quite so much ruined, and is a trifle larger It faces 
dhe east. The roof of the mandapa has been covered with concrete and brick- 
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work in which an abundanee of broken rock crystal lias been used. The pillars 
are of the same pattern as those of the dharma.sala at Mehkar. 

About two hundred yards further on from the last is No. 11, a temple 
about as large as No. 7. It faces the north, and consists of a shrine with 
three porches, two of which are in ruins. Against the back wall of the shrine 
is a seat, or throne for an image which is absent. It is possible that this was 
a dcvl’s temple and it may have been the one that preceded the later one 
now in use. No. 9. The outer walls of the shrine are plain, in late “ Hemad- 
panti ” style, being in block-in-course with simple broad projecting bands. 

Temples Nos. 12 and 13, together with a square Jcunda, form a group a 
little way up the hillside on the east of the lake. The two temples face the 
west. No. 12 being a Vaishnava temple. It consists of a shrine and vmidapa 
with three porches, and is in a fairly good state of repair. The matjdapa. 
which was open all around, has been closed up with rough walling between the 
pillars. Above the shrine doorway is Ganida, and in the shrine is the ruined 
altar for an image. The pillars of the hall are much like those at Mehkar, 
plainly blocked out hut without ornament. Upon the side of the west doorway 
is inscribed the name Vasugl, which is the same name found upon the Mehkar 
building, and is, perhaps, that of a mason. 

Temple No. 13 is slightly to the hack and north of the last and is a 
.Jaiva shrine in ruins. It has three porches, and the pillars are like those at 

Mehkar. In front of this, and to the side of No. 12, is a well built kimda 
or reservoir. 






, r — — r ** w * jo auuub bue same 

nhn a \l 0S ' m an a °' 'f he eXteri0r iS plain ’ hUt the Shrine is star-shaped in 
p an. The pillared mandapa is in mins, the pillars being slightly more ornate 

earth ' ^ ^ and tLe shrine » half filled with 

Stdl nearer to the margin of the lake is the site of temple No. 15. 

Tins completes the ring of temples around the lake in the bottom of the 

ciater. Ascending, again, by the same ravine, but taking the eastern branch 

Md co^L"ofTd j° ° f ‘ T" t “’ P ' e ' K °- “• U fa «' east 

Me it It l ,,V . remains of a pavilion fa front of it, and a W„ 

^cl arvcd Z r 1 bM *>«*»» particularly 

like earfier rvo* ,C “fl SU T te<1 T” "*«"«> »«» -M* look 


District. a^ri; 1 °” " e V° *n b f *"* ol amu ” «• 

•he slirine, aLinst ,1 P ' ^ ?* «*■ I. 

centre of the face of the ! * ’. 1S ® Seat ’ or tJu ' one ’ in t}iree tiers. In the 

pper is Ganida, and in the centre of the middle 
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one is a devT or goddess. Standing upright’ upon the sent is a slotted stone 
intended to hold a standing image, a small fragment, of which, with the feet 
onh, is in position, the rest being destroyed. The ceilings of the mandapa are 
' cr ' " decorated, and, in style, seem to stand half way between the later 
temples of the 13th and 14th centuries and those of the 11th. The pillars, 
too, are of an intermediate type. The mandapa is in a very shattered condi- 
tion. many of the pillars being canted over at very dangerous angles and 
threatening to collapse. The exterior walls of the shrine are decorated with the 
usual basement mouldings, which are surmounted by bands and panels of arab- 
esque in place of images, excepting for the three empty niches which held 
loose ones. A portion of the iikhara stands, and it rises in the style of that 
of Gondosvnra at Sinnar. which it closely resembles. There arc small niches 
and images around the base of the iikhara and on the mandapa roof. The 
dwarf wall around the tnmulapa is decorated, on the outside, with little pilas- 
ters and images alternately. There arc brackets, half way up the shafts of 
the pillars of the porches, which, it is clear, were adorned, as at Gondesvara, 
with biackct images. (Plates CAT — CIX.) 

Beside this temple, on the north, is a smaller one which is now a wreck. 
A photograph taken about fifty years ago shows that very much more was 
then standing. 

At a short distance to the cast of the larger tcmplo. and between it and 
the village, is a portion of an old building which, with the addition of some 
mud walls, has been converted into a temple by the villagers, and a Hnga 
has been placed within it. The building looks like the gateway and porch of 
an enclosure that once went round the big temple and its subsidiary buildings. 
A scat ran round the inside porch, where the Nandi now is, and within the 
doorway was an open hall with a scat around the sides. The doorway is 
elaborately carved, and 1ms the nsunl Ganesa on the dedicatory block. Above 
this, in a row of niches, arc Vnishnavl, BrahmT, and ParvatT in a row, Brnliml 
occupying the centre. As in the big temple, there are no male deities upon 
the doorway save Ganesa ; they are all dcvls. Nor are there any images on 
either side at the bottom, or upon that of the shrine of the main temple; 
the latter, too. has no images above the cornice, over Gnnc&i, the usual place 
for them being taken up by a hand of lozengc-shnpcd ornament. Bound the 
beams of the central dome of the main templfc there is nothing but a row of 
drvis with attendants, and the only images on the main pillars of the hall arc 
four small ones on each base, one on each side, all being dens. 

A little way to the north of the large temple are four standing pillars, 
all that remain of a small temple. A short distance to the north-west of this 
is a large pip/mta tree with a high platform around it, on which nrc somo 
tenements of old images. Among them is the lower portion of an image of 
Parsvanatha with an inscription of two lines beneath dated Saka 1173 (A.D. 
1251). It is Digambnm, its nakedness being distinctly indicated. Another 
image, that of a dcvT, ir. in two pieces — the bust, and the legs with the 

scat, f^he is two-nrmed, has necklaces and earrings, and her hair is done up 
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in 


a big chignon at the back. The left hand rests upon the knee and holds a 

fruit ; the right hand has gone. Above- 
her head is a wreath of flowers, over which 
is seated a little Jina, and beneath her seat 
are three panels, in the centre one of which 
are three heads in a row, each with a pyra- 
midal coiled head-dress. Under the devl’s- 
left knee is a small tiger or lion. It is 
probably intended to represent Ambika 
(Ambaji, Ambadevi or Amba Bhavani),- 
a favourite Jaina goddess. 



Fio. IS. — A broken image at SStgjon. 


SAKEGAON. 

Another temple of the same style and. 
age as that at Satgaon, and in an equally 
ruinous state, is that of Mahadeva at the 
village of Sakegaon, six miles west of 

Ghikhli. . It faces the east, and consists of 
a shrine, an antechamber and a hall, with • 
a porch in front of the entrance on tie- 
east. It was surrounded by a heavily-built 
" all enclosing a courtyard, the entrance to 
which is- on the north side. To tie- 

south of the main building is a small. 
.... , subsidiary temple facing the north, against 

which the surrounding wall abuts on either side, from which it is evident that the 
wall was built after the shrine. The masonry of the walls, and the pillars of 
he courtyard gateway, are of the same style and age as those of the temple- 
Mehkar, and therefore later than the temple itself. (Plate CX.) 

The walls of the mandapa and shrine are quite free of images, save for 

ose m wo o the three large niches round the shrine, and are decorated with 
w II Trt r eilt m 0 uldin g s and baDds of geometric ornament. - The back 

r*eat°w e o fr W ^ ° Uter Casing ’ taS fallen ’ car ^g -ith it a 

* part of the spire on that side. The back niche has gone with it In. 

fct „„“ tL T f 3 “ “ *"“*• of »»**>. « **m of Siva, and' 

is rip ‘ * A L -!i n ? t l Slde 15 an 1111386 of MaMkrdL The front of the tower 

tie S“ a "d of A ““f? **>• *"*' “ d - * »“ ^ images of 

of iv- " "* , P “ Vati ’ wMe ’** of the same a.e those 

ftT'JSfn f Ga ” pati: wia “ * he * the Vim. 

hack wall is tle S0Utl1 S1 ^ e o{ ‘he main building, against the 

.“ a rt.“ °. seat ** “ “»se. bet it is now absent, and it Is not known 


to what deity the shrine was dedicated. 


.u t- ! KOTHALI. 

n- , ■ . VOt 3 *’ e ^ Ve miles south-east of Pimpalgaon-Iiain in thp - 

District, are two old temules nf “ u „ 1 In tke Duldana 

temples of the- Hemadpanti class. The largest the- 
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temple of Mahadeva — is in the town, and has three shrines with one common 
hall. It faces the east and has Ganesa over the shrine doorways, all of which 
are elaborately carved. In the main shrine is an old square Saluvka with a 
circular hole for a ling a ; but the latter has gone. In the side shrine, on the 
north, is a linga, but the shrine on the south is empty. The hall has no 
pillars. The porch before the entrance has fallen, the platform, only, remaining. 
Out in front of this porch stand the ruins of what was once, perhaps, the 
Nandi pavilion, but it is ruined. Beyond this, again, are the remains of the 
main entrance to the temple courtyard with its steps. The sikhara was pro- 
bably built of brickwork, since some brick masonry remains upon the roof 
and no carved 4i ‘Mara stones lie about. (Plate CXI.) 

The second temple is outside the village to the south-east. It is dedicated 

to Chintumani, and faces west. It is made up of a shrine and mandapa, the 

latter being supported upon four pillars. Ganesa presides upon the lintel. The 
shrine doorway is carved, but not so elaborately as in the first temple. 

DHOTRA. 

At Dhotra, eighteen miles south of Chikhli, arc three old temples, the one 

about a quarter of a mile south of the village, in the fields, being the most 

important. It is a temple of 
Siva, faces the east, and consists 
of a shrine and a closed mandapa. 
The entrance is in the east end 
of the hall, opposite the shrine, 
while, off each of the two sides 
of the hall, is a deep recess 
like a shallow shrine without a 
doorway. A most unusual thing 
with the pilasters in this temple 
is that their shafts are built in 
sections, with the courses of the 
wall masonry, and are not, as 
in earlier work, a single stone 
built into the wall. The bracket 
capitals of the pillars have the 
cobra ornament upon them. 
Within the shrine is a linga. 
The dedicatory blocks above the 
shrine doorways have been left plain 
without images. (Plate CXII.) 

The exterior of the temple is 
fully moulded in horizontal bands 
of mouldings running round the 
whole of the walls, but there are 
no images, not oven those three 
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in a big chignon at the back. The left hand rests upon the knee and holds a 

fruit : the right hand has gone. Above- 

are three panels, in the centre one of which, 
are^three heads in a row, each with a pyr^- 
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V-h ,5 Another temple of the same style and 
age as that at Satggon, and in an equally 
ruinolls state > is tiat of Mahadeva at the- 
1 ti&fJ viUage of S5ke g a on, six miles west of 

^ -i yV j - •■ Chikhli. It faces the east, and consists of 

‘ t \ a shrine » an antechamber and a hall, with ■ 

^WSW^^S'W S a p0rcl1 in fl0nt of the entrance on the- 

■g$xM : j| east - Ik was surrounded by a heavily-built 

q‘- -r' ; '' ' sSjr'i wall enclosing a courtyard, the entrance to 

J which is. on the north side. To the- 

K.o, 15.— A broken image at Satgaon. S°uth of the main building is a Small. 

subsidiary temple facing the north, against- 
which the surrounding wall abuts on either side, from, which it is evident that the- 
ua was uilt after the shrine. The masonry of the Avails, and the pillars of 
the courtyard gateway, are of the same style and age as those of the temple- 
. Meiihar, and therefore later than the temple itself. (Plate CX.) 

The Avails of the mandapa and shrine are quite free of images, save for 
2“ “ “ , L thl ' ee krge 11101168 rmnKl ; tbe shxi ™> a °d a re decorated with 

v-Tll Til , m ° UldingS aDd baMds 0f geometdc orn ament. The back 

great part T ° Uter Casing ’ baS feUen * carr 7 iD g with it a 

ITJT T SP1I i e ° n tImt Sid6 - ^ back rache has gone with it. In, 

in ,lnf on°°a, T a “ ‘■W <* *•«•. « «» «!*«> of Siva, and' 
is dec T\ !i n T Slde 18 an image of Mahakall. The front of the toiver 

Z““and of S" Wfc f? **» "*• “ d ' “” dcr !t - « «• few* «T 
o »£a“ it - “ I 5 ™”’ ' Vlile 'T™ «• «*« of tie m. are tloso 

“ *■ M " "taenra-marfam and Gaaapati. Within the shrine is the My„. 

hack wall, is seatTr'’ °” ^ tte buBd “g' “gainst the 

to rtat deity the ihrine w^Sted. “ * ”°' V ^ “* * “ B °‘ bm,k 

,, _ , KOTHALI. 

District are tie 1 '?!™ “ Ul ,“ oI Kmpalgaon-Rajf, i„ the Buldsna 
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temple of Mahadeva — is in the town, and has three shrines with one common 
hall. It faces the east and has Ganesa over the shrine doorways, all of which 
are elaborately carved. In the main shrine is an old square ialuvka with a 
circular hole for a ling a ; but the latter has gone. ' In the side shrine, on the 
north, is a linga, but the shrine on the south is empty. The hall has no 
pillars. The porch before the entrance has fallen, the platform, only, remaining. 
Out in front of this porch stand the ruins of what was once, perhaps, the 
Nandi pavilion, but it is ruined. Beyond this, again, are the remains of the 
main entrance to the temple courtyard with its steps. The siMara was pro- 
bably built of brickwork, since some brick masonry remains upon the roof 
and no carved Hikltara stones lie about. (Plate CXI.) 

The second temple is outside the village to the south-east. It is dedicated 
to Chintamani, and faces west. It is made up of a shrine and mandapa, the 
latter being supported upon four pillars. Ganesa presides upon the lintel. The 
shrine doorway is carved, but not so elaborately as in the first temple. 

DHOTRA. 

At Dhotra, eighteen miles south of Chikhli, are three old temples, the one 
about a quarter of a mile south of the village, in the fields, being the most 

important. It is a temple of 
Siva, face3 the east, and consists 
of a shrine and a closed mandapa. 
The entrance is in the east end 
of the hall, opposite the shrine, 
while, off each of the two sides 
of the hall, is a deep recess 
like a shallow shrine without a 
doorway. A most unusual thing 
with the pilasters in this temple 
is that their shafts are built in 
sections, with the courses of the 
wall masonry, and are not, as 
in earlier work, a single stone 
built into the wall. 'Hie bracket 
capitals of the pillars have the 
cobra ornament upon them. 
Within the shrine is a linga. 
The dedicatory blocks above the 
shrine doorways have been left plain 
without images. (Plate CXII.) 

The exterior of the temple is 
fully moulded in horizontal bands 
of mouldings running round the 
whole of the walls, but there are 
no images, not even those three 
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principal ones usually found upon the walls of the shrine. In this, as well as in 
temple No. 11 at Lonar, we find bands of chequered squares used in the ornament. 
That is, the surface of the stone is marked out into one inch squares, every 
alternate one being sunk. This was a favourite, and often characteristic orna- 
ment in very early temples, such as those of the Gupta period, but seems to 
have fallen out of use, in estern India at least, and not to have been used 
again until resuscitated in these very late shrines. 

On the west of the village is another old temple, but it is very much 
dilapidated. It has a shrine and hall with a porch and entrance on the east 
The whole of the mandapa has fallen with the roofing of the porch. The ex- 
terior is severely plain. 

On the north-west of the village is another old ruined shrine with a closed 
ni'indapa, from which the outer casing of the walls has gone. The shrine is 
empty; the temple faces the east. In a row, over the shrine door, are nine 
faces, the third from each end having a curved tusk in the two corners of 
the mouth, otherwise the faces are alike. 




TEMPLE IN H. E. H. THE NIZAM’S TERRITORY. 

AUNDHA. 

A T Aundlia, some fort} - miles to the south of Basim, in Haidar, abad terri- 
ton% is one of the twelve famous jyotirlingas of India in the temple of Nag- 
natlia. Tlie town is of some importance and considerable trade, standing, 
ns it does, at the crossing of the trade routes from Nirmal and the Sirpur forests 
to Jiilnn and Aurnngflbfid, and from Haidarabad to the Bcrars. A very heavily- 
built stone wall originally surrounded the town, portions of which still exist. 
It is very pleasantly situated in a level and well cultivated plain surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of hills. Upon the east and south it is approached by 
rather steep and rough passes which ascend from tlie lower country on those 
sides. It lias the appearance of being an ancient place, for parts of very old 
walls still exist, which are far older than the crumbling ones which now partly 
surround the town. Ancient Jaina temples, as well ns Hindu ones, once flourished 
here, their remains now being the foul-smelling abodes of the bat. and owl. 

The temple of Nflganathn is a building of two periods, the older portions 
of which, from the ground level to the eaves, being probably thirteenth century 
work carried out in the style of the Hindu work of North Gujarat of the 
same period. When compared with the work of the temple of Ambarniithn, 
it is seen to be not quite so crisp and delicate of execution, and this is 
most noticeable in the figure sculpture. In the basement, mouldings, as in the 
temple of Lakshml-Nfiravana at Pcdgaon, occurs the horse-moulding above that 
of the elephants, and. thus, if contains the full complement of mouldings provided 
in the canons of architecture as followed in North Gujarat. There is a double 
row of images which could 011I3' be introduced upon the larger buildings of 
this class. The whole of the whitewashed roof is of much later work. (Plates 

CXI II— CX V.) 

The half lotus band, just above the band of little figures at the top of 
the basement, is unusual, and although a regular Gujarat ornament, it is seldom 
found in that province upon ohl buildings before the Hindu architects intro- 
duced it largely into the decoration of the mosques and tombs which they raised 
for their .Muhammadan conquerors. 1 The pillars remind one much of some of 
those in the thirteenth century temple of Tcjalipfda at Dilwflra on Mount Abu. 
'They lm vc lost, the mor e graceful outline of those of the eleventh century, 

1 It occur* on the «M temple at the I lira dale nt i)abhoi t of A.D* 1-^3. 
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Tile floor of tl.e shrine is considerably sunk below that of the hall., and 

the Unna is thus not seen from the hall doorway. _ , ... 

Uiere is at Aundha the ruins of an old brick temple, in which the bricks 
have been carefully moulded to the contour of the ornamental bands which 
run round the building. The bricks are exceptionally well made and their 
edges are sharp and crisp. A small amount of stone masonry has been used 
in the entrance doorway ».ud the beams, as well as in a low moulded plinth 
upon which the temple stands. 







APPENDIX. 

PURI. 

(Sec tnoUwit of Purl on jwjc 1.) 

T HE identification or location of the ancient fiiluharn capital, Purl, presents 
Pome difficulty owing to the few and meagre references to it in old inscrip- 
tions. In the earliest mention of the city, in a copper-plate grant of A.D. 
5S4, and the stone inscription on the ancient temple of lUegnti at Aihole of 
A.D. 03-}, 1 we arc told that Chnndadnndn, the general of Pulikesi II, conquered 
the Mnuryas of the Ivoiikan and attacked the city of Puri— the Lakshml or 
Goddess of the Fortune.' of the Western Ocean, and presumably their, capital 
— with hundred' of ships. 2 A later mention of Puri is found in an inscription 
in cave 7$ at Kanheri, of the reign of the l’ashtrakuta king AmoghaVarslm, 
dated in A.I). S43-44. which record' that hi' feudatory, the Mitlidsdnuivla, 
Pullasakti, of tin* northern hr.anch of the Silfdiaras, was then governing the 
whole Kotikan. *’ headed by the city of Puri,” which he hold through the 
favour of hi' suzerain bird. 3 There is no reason to doubt that the Puri of 
the Mnurva period was the same ti' that of the &ilfihfirn. Puri is also men- 
tioned in other in-criptioii' in connection with the Silaliani' (A. D. 843-1187). 
In the-e it i' stated that Puri was the chief city of a district of 1,400 villages. 

Places that have been mentioned as possible sites of the old capital arc 
Thrum. Knlvan. Supara, CImul, Mnngalapurl or Miigiithan in Sabot tc island, 
Haj.'puri in the .Tanjira State down the const, Puri near Hussein and Ghurfl- 
puri on Eleplmnfa i'land. A** Thfitm, Kupiira and (’haid occur ns separately 
named place' in the fame inscriptions with Puri they may be at onre dis- 
tni'-ed. Knlvan i*- too far inland for a sea-girt capital.* Pujupnrl and Puri 
have no remains to indicate an ancient capital. Moreover, there would have 
been no occa-ion for Chandadanda to have had recourse to his navy to attack 
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Puri had it occupied either of these places, as they would have been more 

convenient lv reached by land. And Ghiiriipuri, upon I'.leplianta, in the Bombay 
harbour, will not do, for an exhaustive examination of the island has shewn 

that there could never have been any town or city of an}’ size or importance 

upon it. The central portion of the island is occupied with high hills which 

* /* f A V. 10, 72 ; 270 t Yltf, £37 ; IX, 41 aihI XII. 

* ►«*«* II UnttlUfT, Vo!. XIV, jnrt 3, p. 401, nml V«»l. J, J>nrt j>. 10, note 2. 

? /r.'/t'an 4rfi^n»y, AV, XIII, p. 130, 

* In th«- KrnAmptVt Chtriltn, lh« f'Mi't* capital it il^ribed fit tlir wvRirt SlmUmlpuri. 
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length, of which, measured from one extreme corner to the other, being less 
than one mile and a quarter. In the middle of the north-west and south-west 
sides, and along the north-eastern, the hills recede somewhat from the shore* 
leaving three, more or less, level areas which are now occupied by rice fields 
and the hamlets of Shetbandar, Gharapuri and Moreh, respectively. But these 
areas, when lumped together, hardly exceed half a square mile — scarcely suffi- 
cient to accommodate a city and such forces as would require a hundred ships 
to attack them. From the remains upon the island, it would appear to have 
been always a religious settlement, first of the Buddhists, and afterwards of 
the Brahmanical communities. Another very serious objection, is that during the 
greater part of the monsoon the island is cut off to a great extent by rough seas. 1 

There is, however, another site, and a much more likely one, for the city 
of Burl, and that is in the middle of Salsette island (See the accompanying 
sketch map). The island is literally sea-girt, but at the same time the 
north and north-east sides are not so far separated from the mainland as to have 
made it difficult for the Silaharas to have transported their troops one way 
or the other. This site, about a mile north of Marol village, is bounded by 
the Salsette hills on the north, by a long ridge, in which are the Kondivte 
caves, on the west, a stream on the east, and Marol village on the south. It 
is now filled with low rice fields between irregular areas of rocky waste ground, 
covered to a great extent with cocoanut palms and brush-wood jungle. Upon 
some of these latter spaces are vestiges of former Hindu temples of the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century. The site has, however, been almost wiped clean 
by the Portuguese, who found, in the ruins of the old temples, abundant 
material with which to erect their numerous churches and convents, which 
themselves, in turn, are now in ruins or have disappeared altogether. Hear the 
centre of the site, on the west side of an old tank, around which are indica- 
tions of old buildings, a trial excavation revealed the buried foundations of 
two old buildings of considerable size, one having been supported on pillars 
set in groups of four. A few hundred yards to the east is the Sarpala tank, 
on the east side of which are a few sculptured fragments and mutilated images 
of a Hindu temple ; and, in the wall across the outflow, at the south end, 
are built several more fragments. On the south of these two tanks are some 
seven or eight sites, with the remains of foundations cropping up, and there 
is another, with a much-corroded boundary stone, upon the hill to the east of 
these. Other ruins are of the Portuguese period. 

Mr. S. M. Edwards, I.O.S., in an article contributed to Easl md West, 
for April, 1902, sought to show that this same site which he calls The Dead 
City of Shashti” was that of Partappur or Pratappur which Marathi records 
state was built near the centre of Shashti (Salsette) by Pratapdeva or Partap- 
deva, son of Bhimadeva, who fled from Devagiri to Salsette on the approach 


of 'Ala-ud-din Khilji. 

1 See the Process RcpoTt ol the Archeological Survey of Western India for the year ending 30th June 1921, 

p. 9, for a full Account of tlio remains On the island, and a map of the same. 
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MEDIEVAL TEMPLES OF THE DAKHAN. 

b * 

T.iKsnm —The wife of Vishiiu aDd goddess of wealth. 

Lsrun -NAnlvANA-Lakshmi with Narayana or Vishnu. She is generally represented as sealed 
on his lap. 

r ..... . nmn of Siva, worshipped in the form of the phallus. 


Mahadeva. — A favourite epithet of Siva as the Great God. 

Mahakali. — Durga in her terrible form. 

Maiiasamanta.— a tributary prince or governor. 

Mahishasuka-MakdanI.— Durga, who killed the demon MaheSa. 

Makara. A conventionalised beast used in decorative detail. For a description of it see 

page 12. 

Mavpai-a.— The large hall of a temple. 

Matha — A monastery. 

Mihrab. The niche in the centre of the back wall of a mosque, towards which worshippers turn 

when at prayer. 


Xaga.— A serpent ; the chief of the serpent, race, generally represented with a human body to the 
waist and a serpent tail, said to inhabit Patala, the nether world. 

Nandi. — The sacred bull of Siva, and his constant attendant and vehicle. 

Narasimha. — The man-lion avatdra of Vishnu. 

Narathara.— O ne of the mouldings in the basement of a temple, decorated with images of men, 
Narayana. —Vishnu. 

NateSvara or Natela.— Siva in his role as a dancer. 

Nirriti — The guardian of the south-west and personification of decay or destruction. 


Panchalinga. — A collection of five liiigas ; or a linga with five heads on it. 

PancrayataNA. — Five deities, generally Siva, Vishnu, Ganapati. Surya and Devi. 

PayDAVAS. — The five sons of king Pandu, namely, Dharma, Bhlma, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva. 
ParSvanatha. — One of the twenty-four present tirtliankaras of the Jains. 

ParvatI. — The wife of Siva, the mountain-born. 

Pijs-pi. — The same as linga. 

Pp.ad \kshina. — Circuruambulation from left to right, so that the right hand is always towards the 
object circumambulated. 

Pi'Ranas. — Old traditional stories, eighteen in number. 


Rakiimai. — The wife of Vithoba. 

RaMaYana, — The celebrated epic by Valmiki in seven kandas or books. 
RameSvara. — An epithet of Siva. 

Ren-uka. — The wife of Jamadagni and mother of PaTasurama. 

.Hisuabuadeva. — The first of the present twenty-four ( irthnkarss g! the JainB. 
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Saka. — T lie Hindu era of Salivahana. 

Salunka. — The stone within which the ling a is placed, and which represents the female counter- 
part of tho liiiga. 

Samadea. — A tomb. 

$ambhu. — S iva. 

Samvat. — The Hindu era of Yikrama. 

Sangame3vara. — An epithet of Siva. 

SattamatkIs. — T ho seven divine mothers, namely, Bralimi, Hahe£vari, Kaumari, Vaishpavi 
Miihendri or Aindri, Viirahi and Chamundl. 

SarasvatI. — The goddess of learning and letters, and the wife of Brahma ; also a name of 
Durga. 

Sat!.— A name of Durga ; a wife who immolates herself on her husbnnd’s funeral pyre. 

Sesha. — A serpent-deity. 

Siddiie^vara. — A n epithet of Siva {Siddha, perfected). 

SlKUARA. — A mountain peak, or the spire of a temple. 

Siva.— T he third deity of the triad (Brahma, Vishnu and Siva). 

SomeSvara or Somaxatiia.— An epithet, of Siva (Lord of tho Moon). 

Sr!.— L akslimT ; also used ns a prefix to works and writings and to the names of great persons. 
Stupa. — A Buddhist monument erected to hold sacred relics. 

SuxuAR-NARAYAyA — Vishnu. 

Surya. — T he Sun-god. 


TAypAVA.— An extraordinary dance of 6iva. 

TiriTUAXh-ARA.— A Jnina saint. There are supposed to be twenty-four of them in the past, twenty- 
four in the present, and twenty-four in the future dispensations. 

TrimCrti. A triad representation of the gods Brnhnui, Vishnu and &iva. 


V'uiaxa.— A vehicle. Bach of the gods has his own partculnr vahana upon which lie rides. 

Varaiia. Third or Boar incarnation of Vishnu. 

Varcna. — T he god of the waters, and guardian of the west. 

Vayu.— The god of the winds, and the guardian of the north-west. 

ViRAOAT. or ViRAK.\L.— A memorial stone set up in commemoration of the death of a warrior. 
Vip.OpaKSHA. — Siva (having nn unusual number of eyes). 

Vishnu. — The second god of the Hindu Triad. 

Vithoca.— A form of Vishpu, the celebrated god of Bapdarpur. 

Vitthala.— The same as the last. 


Yama— The god of death, and guardian of the south. 
Yamuna.— The Jamnu river personified ns a goddess. 
Yooi.— A religious ascetic. 

MGIPC— M— X-3-0— 25-2-57— COO. 
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